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EDITORIAL 


There  are  many  good  and  substantial 
reasons  for  the  changes  made  in  this, 
the  fifth  number  of  the  .4r/  Review.  Here 
are  some,  (a)  Several  people,  well  qualified  to 
give  advice,  have  been  good  enough  to  say 
that  our  sphere  of  influence,  not  to  mention 
potentiality,  has  extended  far  beyond  the 
limitations  implicit  in  the  title  Glasgow  (an 
analysis  of  our  list  of  subscribers  confirms  this 
opinion),  {b)  There  is  an  economic  side  to  an 
enterprise  of  this  nature.  Since  we  are  out  for 
a  greatly  increased  circulation — when  cir¬ 
cumstances  make  it  possible — we  must  pay- 
heed  to  the  counsel  of  experienced  agents,  (c) 
W’e  now  think  we  are  able  to  serve  National 
as  well  as  Civic  interests  by  assuming  the  title 
used  by  the  Glasgow  School  of  Painters  when 
they  ventured  into  magazine  production.  The 
Scottish  Art  Review  first  appeared  in  1888. 

The  analogy  of  the  Scottish  Orchestra 
which  operates  from  Glasgow  may  not  be 
strictly  competent.  It  does,  nevertheles.s, 
demonstrate  that  the  larger  centre  of  popula¬ 
tion  can,  and  should,  give  a  lead  in  affairs 
which  in  the  nature  of  things  must  never  be 
parochial  either  in  conception  or  execution. 

In  adopting  a  more  ambitious  title  we 
accept  a  greater  responsibility.  This  does  not 
mean  a  harder  task,  for  we  have  the  assurance 
of  good-will  and  co-operation  from  other 
galleries  and  museums  in  Scotland  and  furth 
of  Scotland. 

While  our  first  duty  is  obviously  to  our  ain 
folk,  we  have  ample  evidence  of  exiled  Scots 
and  others,  who  are  interested  in  our  country- 
and  in  our  way  of  living,  and  are  eager  to  be 
kept  in  touch.  So,  for  better  or  for  worse,  this 
issue  shows  a  change  of  front,  an  increase  in 
size,  some  new  advertising  supporters,  and  a 
further  intimation  of  more  changes  and 
improvements  to  come. 
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DOUGLAS  PERCY  BLISS 


The  Pre-lla|iliiielito  Tentenary 


1LOVE  the  English  Pre-Raphaelites  more 
than  any  other  artists.  When  I  was  a 
student  my  teacher,  Will  Rothenstein, 
urged  me  to  go  and  see  a  Pre-Raphaelite 
show  at  the  Tate  Gallery.  I  had  already  been 
there.  I  had  read  Pre-Raphaelite  poetry  as  a 
boy,  and,  when  \  went  south,  I  hunted  their 
pictures  eveiy  where.  This  summer  I  went  to 
Birmingham  where  a  remarkable  e.xhibition 
of  their  paintings  and  drawings  was  held.  To 
be  again  with  these  familiar  and  beloved 
pictures  was  the  purest  form  of  happiness.  I 
hope  there  will  be  even  more  complete  ex¬ 
hibitions  next  year;  for  194''  will  be  the  Pre- 
Raphaelite  centenary. 

That  is  why  the  editor  of  the  Scottish  Art 
Review  has  asked  me  to  write  this  article:  not 
to  point  to  Pre-Raphaelite  pictures  in  Scot¬ 
land — they  are  few  and  not  of  the  greatest — 
but  to  attempt  to  arouse  some  interest  in  a 
school  of  painting  which  despite  the  sneers  of 
the  aesthetically  ‘superior’  has  survived  one 
hundred  years  and  may  be  voted  safe  for  im¬ 
mortality.  Safe  too  from  physical  deteriora¬ 
tion,  because  the  Pre-Raphaelites  were  the 
most  scrupulous  technicians  since  the  Old 
Masters  from  whom  they  took  their  name. 
Indeed  A.  P.  Laurie,  the  expert  on  pictorial 
processes,  has  declared  that  the  best  of  all 
methods  of  painting  was  that  practised  by 
these  young  men  of  genius  in  the  fifties  of  last 
century. 

It  is  recorded  that  in  October  1848  a  meet¬ 
ing  took  place  in  the  room  of  one  J.  E. 
Millais,  a  brilliant  Academy  student,  at 
Gower  Street,  London.  With  Millais  were  his 
close  friend,  Holman  Hunt,  a  very  fascinating 
acquaintance,  D.  G.  Rossetti,  and  others  of 
less  consequence.  These  youths  violently  dis¬ 
agreed  with  the  teaching  of  the  Schools  as 
ciy  stallised  in  the  massive  generalisations  of 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  Millais  misnamed  the 
great  President  ‘Sloshua’,  hence  ‘sloshy’. 
They  knew  little  enough  about  the  Old 
Masters,  but  they  felt  that  the  Primitiv'es 


SIR  EDWARD  BURNE-JONES  DANAE,  Of  THE  TOWER  OF  BRASS 

Oil  on  canvas,  gr  x  44}  ins. 


were  right  and  the  Eclectics  wrong,  and  that 
Raphael  by  the  force  of  his  example  had  put 
Art  out  of  touch  with  Nature.  Instead  of  the 
simplicity  and  reverence  of  the  Pre-Raphael¬ 
ites  with  their  exquisite  feeling  for  Nature, 
Academism  prevailed  with  its  rhetorical  ges¬ 
tures,  outworn  cliches  and  meretricious  hand¬ 
ling.  The  youths  decided  to  try  and  find  a 
new  way,  and  formed  themselves  into  what 
we  know  as  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood. 
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Now  Ruskin  had  already  protested  against  all.  Personally  I  like  a  good  picture  whether 

‘slosh’.  He  had  urged  the  painter  to  go  to  by  Giotto  or  Hunt  all  the  better  for  telling  a 

Nature  ‘rejecting  nothing,  selecting  nothing  story.  The  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood  were 

and  scorning  nothing’.  And  this  in  a  sense  is  wonderful  pictorial  narrators.  But  then  they 

what  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood  pro-  were  steeped  in  literature.  Ever\'one  knows 

ceeded  to  do.  But  of  course  Ruskin  no  more  that  the  artist  in  these  days  was  quite  often 

made  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood  than  a  poet  too;  Rossetti,  Morris,  Woolner,  VV.  B. 

he  made  Turner  or  Carpaccio.  Writers  do  Scott,  Noel  Paton,  all  had  dual  gifts, 

not  make  movements  in  Painting.  Lawrence  Housman,  himself  a  brilliant 

Hunt  and  Millais  did  nothing  without  a  artist,  has  finely  analysed  what  the  Pre¬ 
model,  and  even  Rossetti,  though  it  went  Raphaelites  did  as  illustrators.  He  points  out 

somewhat  against  the  grain  with  him,  tried  that  the  close  elaboration  of  detail  in  their 

painting  out  of  doors.  Hunt  was  also  deter-  pictures  is  only  incidental  (after  all,  Noel 

mined  that  every  picture  should  contain  Paton’s ‘Reconciliation  of  Titania  and  Ober- 

moral  values;  but  Rossetti  was  not  by  in-  on’,  purchased  by  the  R.S. A.  in  1847,  is  quite 

stinct  didactic.  Still,  the  Brotherhood  held  to-  as  elaborate  in  detail  as  any  Millais).  What  is 

gether,  after  a  fashion,  for  some  years,  and,  so  remarkable  in  these  Pre-Raphaelite  pic- 

during  these  years  (shall  we  say  from  1848  to  tures  is  ‘the  strange  blend  of  detailed  exter- 

i857(?)  ),  a  succession  of  new  and  amazing  nality  and  intense  inwardness  of  feeling’.  In 

creations  appeared,  to  the  accompaniment  of  these  pictures  he  says  ‘closely  grouped  faces 

a  storm  of  critical  disapproval.  and  hands  have  a  new  and  curious  signifi- 

Critics  to-day  still  disapprove  of  the  Pre-  cance  and  the  figures  are  generally  arrested 

Raphaelite  pictures,  not  for  the  way  they  figures,  brought  to  a  standstill  by  some  appeal 

illustrate  Dante  or  the  Bible,  Keats  or  the  to  the  emotions  as  though  they  were  trying  to 

Morle  d' Arthur,  but  because  they  illustrate  at  read  each  other’s  thoughts’.  Elsewhere  he 
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says  that  during  the  great  period,  with  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  it  will  be  found  that  in  picture  after 
picture  ‘the  central  drama  consists  in  the  ex¬ 
changed  regards  of  friends  and  lovers,  in 
some  strong  restrained  pose  from  which  all 
gesticulation  is  banished  or  even  in  the  deeply 
divined  expression  of  a  single  face’.  And  this 
is  true  of  Millais’  ‘Ophelia’,  ‘Ferdinand’,  and 
‘Blind  Girl’,  and  Madox  Brown’s  ‘Last  of 
England’,  Hunt’s  ‘Claudio  and  Isabella’, 
Rossetti’s  ‘Annunciation’  and  ‘Found’  and 
such  a  drawing  as  the  haunted  ‘How  they 
met  themselves’,  of  Arthur  Hughes’  ‘Long 
Engagement’  and  W.  L.  Windus’  ‘Too  Late’. 

I  sometimes  think  that  if  the  Pre-Raphael¬ 
ites  had  not  despised  landscape  as  inferior  to 
the  subject  picture  they  would  have  been 
supreme  in  that  field.  They  were  all  instinc¬ 
tive  landscapists  (Rossetti  perhaps  excepted). 
Hunt’s  solitary'  figureless  landscape  ‘Strayed 
Sheep’  is  a  miracle.  Madox  Brown’s  ‘English 
Autumn  Afternoon’,  ‘Hayfield’  and  ‘Walton 
on  the  Naze’  have  never  been  excelled;  and 
consider  the  backgrounds  of  Millais’  ‘Blind 
Girl’  or  ‘Autumn  Leaves’  or  ‘Sir  Isumbras’. 
But  to  them  landscape  was  not  enough.  There 


must  be  in  the  foreground  figures  enacting 
some  drama,  and  doing  so  all  the  more  thrill- 
ingly  because  of  their  very'  stillness.  And  how 
wonderfully  these  youths  could  relate  land¬ 
scape  and  figures.  Consider  again  the  familiar 
‘Blind  Girl’.  How  absolutely  right  the  types 
and  the  setting.  The  attitudes  of  the  girls  are 
stamped  with  extraordinary  significance.  The 
plain  face  of  the  blind  girl  is  fulfilled  with  pity 
and  loveliness.  The  landscape  with  its  double 
Rainbow  is  a  marvel  of  truth  and  poetry. 
Yet  Wilenski  has  called  the  author  of  this 
work  a  ‘smart  Alec’  and  has  not  deigned  to 
include  him  in  his  book  on  British  Painting. 

Millais  has  been  ungenerously  treated  by 
the  writing  folk.  It  is  too  often  stated  that  the 
real  inspiration  of  the  Brotherhood  was  Ros¬ 
setti.  This  is  absurd,  because  although 
Rossetti  fascinated,  he  was  never  really  liked 
by  Hunt  and  Millais.  Moreover,  in  1848,  he 
had  everything  to  learn  about  painting  and 
Millais  was  even  then  a  prodigious  performer 
with  the  brush.  However  Ricketts  was  doubt¬ 
less  right  when  he  said  that  among  the  breth¬ 
ren  Rossetti  ‘counted  as  a  leavening  force  to¬ 
wards  emotional  ardour  and  svmbolism.  The 
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ideals  of  the  young  Englishmen  would  other-  second  or  Art  and  Clraft  or  Aesthetic  phase  ol 

wise  have  been  realistic,  sentimental  or  di-  Pre-Raphaelitism  not  by  any  means  to  be 

dactic'.  His  inlluence  was  paramount  in  the  confounded  with  the  first.  During  this  phase 

Rossetti  having  broken  with  Hunt  and  Mil- 

1 1  lAM  DYCE,  R.A.,  M.R.s.A.  titian's  FIRST  ESSAY  IN  coEoi  R  Other  artists,  oUler  men  and  Scots,  also 

()ilnncamas,  i>'>:<2f)',ins.  Iclt  the  inllucncc  of  the  new  movement. 


FORE  MADOX  BROWN 


i 


Dycc,  Noel  Paton.  and  \V.  B.  Seotl  were  all 
excited  by  it.  Dyce  as  a  student  in  Rome  had 
known  Overbeck  and  Clornelius,  the  Ger¬ 
mans  who  had  their  own  Pre-Raphaelite 
School  there:  but  did  tamer,  somewhat 
colourless  work.  Dyce  himself  was  too  much 
of  the  eclectic.  He  got  further  than  Maclise, 
but  not  so  far  as  the  younger  men.  Noel  Paton 
(see  coloured  reproduction  on  j).  24)  lacked 
that  intense  inwardness  of  feeling  which  was 
the  soul  of  Pre-Raphaelitism.  Not  to  him,  for 
all  his  great  gifts,  nor  to  \V.  Bell  Scott,  was  it 

granted  to  \  iew  .  ,  ,  ,  , 

that  lady  of  the  Mere, 

.Sole  sitting  by  the  .Shores  of  Old  Romance.' 


The  influences  that  shaped  the  movement 
\\  ere  many  and  some  were  widely  pervading. 


for  example  the  Romantic  Revolt  m  Litera¬ 
ture,  the  Oxford  Movement  in  Religious 
Thought,  and  the  Gothic  Revival  in  .Archi¬ 
tecture.  It  is  of  interest  that  in  1848  the 
National  Gallery  first  opened  a  room  devoted 
to  Flemish  and  Italian  primitives.  The  extra¬ 
ordinary  hostility  that  the  Brotherhood 
aroused  was  partly  due  to  the  fear  of  any 
new,  secret,  and  presumably  subversive  bod\ 
believed  to  be  Catholic;  and  partly  to  the 
‘ugliness'  of  the  forms  in  their  pictures.  The 
Brethren  in  their  abandonment  of  the  old 
stock  in  trade  of  ‘history-painting’,  and  in 
their  substitution  of  bright,  vivid  colour  for 
the  old  warm  blended  tones  made  a  dramatic 
break  with  tradition,  and  had  to  take  the 
consequences. 


MARIANA 
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1  lit*  'Christ  in  the  Houm* 
of  His  Parents’  was  painted 
Ijy  Millais  in  1849,  at  that 
inspired  period  of  his  \  f)Uth 
when  to  him  miracles  were 
possible.  It  e.xcited  a  storm 
ofabuse  without  parallel.  .\ 
writer  in  Punch  diagnosed  in 
the  figures  ‘every  symptom 
of  scrofular  or  strunKnis 
diathesis’.  Others  found 
the  treatment  a  ‘picUirial 
blasphemy’,  or  pointed  out 
‘the  loathsome  minuteness' 
of  its  realism.  I  he  great 
Dickens  strained  his  powers 
f)f  expression  to  extirpate 
the  young  genius.  ‘Mean, 
odious,  revolting,  repul¬ 
sive,’  he  shouted.  However. 
Ruskin  came  to  champion 
the  Brethren  and  they  rode 
the  storm. 

In  1921,  the  once  ex¬ 
ecrated  ‘Ciarpenter’s  .Shop' 
of  Millais  was  saved  from 
.America  by  its  purchase  at 
a  huge  price  by  the  National 
.Art  Collections  Fund.  It 
is  now  one  of  the  main 
treasures  of  the  Fate 
Gallery  and  oflicially  de¬ 
scribed  as  ‘without  doubt 
the  most  “central”  and 
outstanding  achievement’ 
of  the  P.R.B. 


R.  W.  PICKFORD 


Form  mill  Fx|»ros!>iioii  in  Ari 


The  aim  of  some  recent  psychological 
experiments  has  been  to  show  the 
relationship  between  various  aspects  of 
aesthetic  experience,  modes  of  artistic  expres¬ 
sion  and  the  different  kinds  of  subject-matter 
in  art.  One  of  these  experiments  was  carried 
out  by  the  writer  in  a  recent  Exhibition  of  the 
Royal  Glasgow  Institute  of  the  Fine  Arts; 
others  have  been  carried  out  chiefly  with 
reproductions  of  well-known  paintings. 

Two  points  stand  out  ver\-  clearly  as  a 
result  of  these  experiments.  Form  and  design, 
or  harmony  of  pattern,  either  concrete  or 
abstract,  and  of  colouring,  are  the  essential 
finalities  of  the  work  of  art  when  considered 
its  an  aesthetic  object.  On  the  other  hand  it 
must  have  the  power  of  expressing  feelings 
and  emotions  for  the  observer,  and  this  may¬ 
be  regarded  as  its  subjective  aspect.  The 
genuineness  and  integrity  of  these  feelings  is 
as  important  as  the  harmony  of  design  and 
colouring,  and  subjective  and  objective 
aspects  must  go  together.  Form  without  feel¬ 
ing,  or  feeling  without  form,  are  not  art.  No 
artist’s  work  could  illustrate  this  better  than 
that  of  Botticelli,  whose  ‘Annunciation’  is 
reproduced  on  p.  8  and  whose  ‘Virgin, 
Child  and  St.  John  with  Angels’  is  repre¬ 
sented  on  p.  21  (see  note  on  attribution). 
Other  interesting  works  in  illustration  of  the 
same  essential  qualities  are  Bellini’s  ‘Virgin 
and  Child’,  and  Messina’s  ‘Adoration  of  the 
Magi’,  reproduced  on  p.  20. 

By  form  and  design,  we  mean  the  harmon¬ 
ised  pattern  in  which  the  parts  are  intimately- 
related  to  the  whole  in  a  balanced  manner, 
and  in  which  non-essentials  are  omitted  or 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  By  feeling  or  emotion 
we  do  not  mean  any  so-called  unique  aes¬ 
thetic  emotion,  but  the  effective  and  com¬ 
plete  expression  of  a  group  of  normal  emo¬ 
tions  in  the  work  of  art.  These  are  indeed 
the  emotions  of  daily  life,  but  it  is  their  com- 
{jelling  and  harmonised  expression  in  the 
design  and  colouring  of  the  picture  which 


converts  them  into  an  aesthetic  experience. 
To  achieve  this  will  be  the  artist’s  work,  into 
which  goes  his  creative  imagination  and 
technique,  and  for  which  he  utilises  his 
subject-matter,  whate\er  it  may  be.  D.  Y. 
Cameron  was  a  master  of  the  handling  of 
his  subject-matter  in  this  way,  as  shown  by 
his  painting,  ‘The  Heart  of  Perthshire’,  re¬ 
produced  on  p.  32.  Giorgione,  in  his  painting 
“The  Adulteress  brought  before  Christ’,  illus¬ 
trated  on  p.  19  again  shows  the  exploitation 
of  the  artist's  subject-matter  by  creative 
imagination  and  appropriate  technique,  as 
do  all  great  paintings,  like  Whistler's 
‘Carlyle'  seen  on  p.  26. 
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jects  arising  from  his  inner  thoughts.  It  is  not 
necessary-  that  the  nature  of  the  apparent 
subject-matter  should  be  recognisable  to  the 
observer.  The  real  subject-matter  is  the 
design  which  expresses  feeling.  This  will  be 
one  or  other  type  of  abstract  art,  but  unless 
the  abstractions  arc  emotionally  expressive 
they  will  not  be  art  but  simply  experiments  in 
technique — a  criticism  which  applies  with 
appropriate  changes  to  concrete  art.  John 
Duncan’s  ‘Riders  of  the  Sidhe’,  reproduced 
on  p.  9,  is  an  interesting  example  of  the  use 
of  mythological  or  narrative  material,  while 
‘Relief’,  by  Ben  Nicholson,  reproduced  on 
p.  27,  illustrates  the  use  of  abstract  material. 


If  it  is  true  that  the  combination  of  feeling 
and  design  is  the  most  essential  theme  of  all 
art,  not  e.xcluding  music,  then  it  is  also  true 
that  there  is  a  variety  of  different  ways  of 
approaching  that  theme.  For  example,  a 
first-class  design  may  be  made  up  of  houses, 
trees,  hills  and  other  objects  of  a  landscape. 
On  the  other  hand  it  may  be  composed  of  any 
objects  which  interest  the  artist.  Truly,  all 
art  will  be  concrete  in  subject-matter:  still- 
life,  ^enre,  portrait  or  historical  material  or 
simply  landscape.  The  artist,  however,  may- 
have  a  predilection  for  straight  or  curving 
lines,  for  inter-related  planes  or  harmon- 
iouslv  balanced  outlines  of  unidentified  ob¬ 


In  another  way  there  is  an  opposition  be¬ 
tween  photographic  realism  and  impression¬ 
istic  techniques.  There  is  no  essential  reason 
why  photographic  accuracy  should  be  a  fault 
in  art.  It  certainly  is  not  always  a  fault,  for 
many  great  paintings  such  as  Millais'  ‘Christ 
in  the  House  of  his  Parents’  reproduced  on 
p.  4  have  been  constructed  upon  what  might 
be  called  a  photographic  basis,  even  before 
the  camera  came  to  the  artist’s  aid.  .Although 
photographic  art  is  highly  out  of  fashion  to¬ 
day,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  may  easily  return 
at  .some  later  stage  in  the  future  history  of  art. 
An  excellent  example  of  photographic  realism 
in  art  is  seen  in  Courbet’s  ‘La  Dame  au 
Parasol’,  illustrated  on  p.  ii,  while  Picasso’s 
‘Lcs  Hirondelles’,  reproduced  on  p.  lo,  is  the 
exact  opposite. 

These  two  paintings  equally  well  illustrate 
the  next  point,  which  is  the  contrast  between 
sentimentality  and  what  can  be  called  ‘sym¬ 
bolic’  expression.  By  sentimentality  we  mean 
the  substitution  of  an  exaggerated  or  unreal 
appearance  of  emotion  for  genuine  feeling. 
It  is  well  illustrated  by  Millais’s  ‘The  Orni¬ 
thologist’  shown  on  p.  3  and  Dyce’s  ‘Titian’s 
first  E.ssay  in  Colour’  seen  on  p.  5.  Senti¬ 
mentality  always  tends  to  be  dangerous,  like 
photographic  accuracy,  because  it  may  en¬ 
able  the  artist  to  dodge  (though  perhaps  not 
intentionally)  the  real  aim  of  art,  which  is 
the  combination  of 


colouring.  Xo  artist  could  show  the  use  of 
‘symbolic’  expression  more  beautifully  than 
Modigliani  whose  ‘La  Chocolatiere’  is  repro¬ 
duced  on  p.  7.  .Although  this  method  is  much 
exploited  by  modern  artists,  who  reali.se  that 
feeling  is  more  important  than  anatomy,  and 
indeed,  that  distortions  of  anatomy  may  be 
used  at  times  with  great  effect  to  express 
feeling,  it  is  not  new.  A  careful  study  of  primi¬ 
tive  art  in  general,  and  of  early  icon  paintings, 
not  to  mention  Hieronymus  Bosch,  will  leave 
little  doubt  of  its  antiquity.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion  it  would  not  be  irrelevant  to  study  A’an 
der  Goes’  ‘Sir  Edward  de  Boncle’  reproduced 
on  p.  30.  It  appears  that  ‘symbolic’  expression 
and  .sentimentality  tend  to  exclude  each 
other,  as  if  in  some  way  opposed,  and  are 
seldom  found  in  the  same  works.  At  this  point 
it  would  be  worth  mentioning  rhythm  and 
movement,  which  are  intensely  exploited  in 
some  works  of  art,  notably  by  Giorgione  in 
his  ‘Adulteress’  seen  on  p.  19  and  by  Rubens 
in  his  ‘Wild  Boar  Hunt’,  to  be  .seen  in  the 
Kelvingrove  .Art  Gallery.  Even  the  fallen  tree 
seems  to  be  screwing  itself  into  the  intense 
activity  of  this  painting. 

.Another  interesting  contrast  lies  between 
impressionism  and  atmospheric  effect  on  the 
one  hand,  and  photographic  accuracy  on  the 
other.  This  is  easy  to  understand,  and  it  is 
also  not  at  all  surprising  that  photographic 


feeling  and  design. 
The  obserser  may 
be  so  impressed  by 
the  sentimentality 
and  by  the  accuracy, 
that  he  fails  to  notice 
the  lack  of  real  art. 

By  ‘symbolic’  ex¬ 
pression  we  mean 
the  use  of  what  may 
be  gross  distortions 
of  anatomical  and 
realistic  detail  in 
order  to  gain  a 
special  effectiveness 
of  emotional  expres¬ 
sion  and  to  achieve 
a  .special  impre.ssivc- 
ness  of  design  and 
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accuracy  is  often  associated  with  sentimental¬ 
ity,  as  in  Lepage's  ‘Going  to  Scliool'  repro¬ 
duced  on  p.  15,  while  religious  feeling  does 
not  tend  to  be  opposed  to  it.  The  impression¬ 
istic  approach  to  art  may  be  seen  in  Manet's 
’Aux  Folies  Bergeres',  illustrated  on  p.  ii. 


Albert  Moore's  ‘Reading  Aloud’,  to  be  seen 
in  the  Kelvingrove  Art  Gallery,  shows  the 
effect  of  a  combination  of  photographic  and 
sentimental  treatments  like  Phillip’s  ‘La 
Bomba’  shown  on  p.  13  which  is  the  very 
opposite  of  impressionistic  art. 

_  In  all  we  may  .say 

that  the  essential 
quality  of  a  work  of 
art  lies  in  its  capa¬ 
city  to  express  genu- 
ine  feelings  and 
emotions  effectively 
by  means  of  har¬ 
monious  patterns 
and  colouring.  At 

9  the  same  time  there 

J  are  broadly  two  dif- 

S  ' ferent  ways  of 
^  achieving  this  end. 

One  is  through  im- 
pressionistic  and 
t  n  I  I  colourful  techniques 

and  by  means  of 

i.F,sH,RONUKL,.Ks'  ‘symbolic’  oxpces- 

Oil  on  camas,  y  8^  in.i.  sionj  the  Other  is 


LF.s  hir()ndf:li.f:s 
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In  this  way  figures  can  be  obtained  which 
show  how  far  sentimentality  tends  to  go  with 
photographic  accuracy,  aesthetic  design  with 
religious  feeling,  and  so  on.  Such  experi¬ 
ments  have  been  carried  out  by  a  number 
of  different  psychologists,  and  the  results  have 
been  very  consistent,  despite  the  great  dif¬ 
ferences  in  outlook  of  the  men  who  planned 
them.  The  results  are  summarised  in  this 
article,  and  the  writer's  own  work  was  of 
interest  mainly  because  it  showed  that  the 
essential  artistic  quality  is  the  combination 
of  emotional  expression  with  harmony  of  form 
and  colouring. 

In  conclusion  it  would  be  worth  while  to 
look  at  two  paintings,  both  of  which  have 
great  artistic  inspiration,  but  in  quite  differ¬ 
ent  ways.  The  first,  called  ‘Abstraction’,  by  a 
wholly  unknown  Scottish  artist,  Lewis  David¬ 
son,  is  reproduced  on  p.  to  and  was  done  in  a 
moment  of  aggressive  excitement,  which  is 
vividly  expressed  by  the  abstract  and  sym¬ 
bolic  material  of  which  its  design  is  com¬ 
posed.  The  other,  called  ‘Woman’,  a  water¬ 
colour  sketch  by  William  Crosbie,  is  illustrated 
on  p.  lo.  In  spite  of  its  lack  of  technical 
‘polish’  and  jibotographic  accuracy,  this 
painting  shows  an  almost  perfect  integration 
of  feeling  and  design,  and  is  completely  lack¬ 
ing  in  sentimentality.  In  colouring  both 
paintings  arc  little  short  of  being  perfect. 
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through  accuracy  of  representation  and 
sentimentality. 

These  points  have  been  revealed  by  cx- 
])eriments  on  artistic  appreciation.  .A  choice 
was  made  beforehand,  by  careful  selection 
and  elimination,  of  works  of 
art  which  were  good  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  different  styles, 
techniques,  kinds  of  subject- 
matter  and  different  levels  of 
artistic  merit.  These  were  then 
submitted  to  a  large  number 
of  individuals,  whose  capacity 
for  adecjuatc  judgment  was  also 
taken  into  account,  and  who 
estimated  the  varying  qualities 
of  the  paintings  according  to 
a  ])re-arranged  scheme  which 
would  co-ordinate  their  judg¬ 
ments.  The  resulting  data  were 
then  analysed  by  methods  which 
reveal  the  inter-relationships  of 
all  the  different  qualities  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  pictures  and  upon 
which  the  judgments  were  based. 
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ViNitiii;;(  an  Art  Oalli^ry 


A  VISIT  to  an  art  ;a[allery  may  be  one  of 
the  great  pleasures  in  life  or  it  may  be 
so  boring  and  tiring  that  one  resolves 
never  to  repeat  the  experience.  One  or  two 
hints  may  not  be  out  of  place  on  how  to  make 
the  most  of  your  visits. 

Do  not  try  to  see  too  much  at  once.  The 
eyes  cannot  go  on  indefinitely  recording  im¬ 
pressions  nor  the  mind  collating  them,  and  a 
sense  of  colour  will  soon  become  blurred.  Too 
many  pictures,  looked  at  for  too  long,  will 
cause  mental  and  visual  indigestion  as  well  as 
physical  fatigue.  ‘Little  and  often’  should  be 
the  motto  of  the  galler\-  visitor.  Limit  your 
seeing  at  each  visit  to  a  few  pictures  only, 
thus  you  will  lessen  fatigue  and,  coming  to 
the  gallery  more  often,  you  will  see  the 
pictures  under  varying  conditions  of  light. 

Each  picture  can  best  be  seen  from  one 
position  only,  determined  by  the  way  it  has 
been  painted — its  scale,  whether  the  rhythms 
are  large  and  flowing  or  tight  and  compact, 
and  whether  the  brusliwork  is  detailed  or 
loose.  A  good,  general  rule  is  that  pictures 
look  their  best  at  a  distance  of  from  two  to 
three  times  their  length. 

Remember  that  most  pictures  were  not 
intended  to  be  seen  on  the  plain,  top-lighted, 
walls  of  an  art  gallery.  Their  function  may 
have  been  as  altar  pieces  in  the  dim  light  of  a 
cathedral,  or  as  decoration  in  the  boudoir  of 
a  royal  favourite,  or  to  bring  warmth  and 
colour  into  a  dwelling  house;  not  to  be  looked 
at  with  a  glance  of  cold  appraisal  side  by- 
side  with  pictures  expressing  other  ways  of 
life  and  different  emotional  attitudes. 

How  to  Look  at  Pictures 

Before  you  judge  an  artist's  work  you 
should  try  to  understand  what  he  was  attemp¬ 
ting  to  do  and  how  he  has  tried  to  do  it. 
Otherwise  you  may  be  disappointed  because 
the  artist  has  failed  to  achieve  something 
which,  in  fact,  he  never  set  out  to  do.  A 
picture  in  which  the  artist  has  tried  to  imitate 


the  appearance  of  an  object  or  landscape  will 
differ  from  one  in  which  the  artist  has  used 
his  painting  to  express  his  feelings  and  must 
be  judged  by  different  standards. 

Though  many-famous  paintings  have  b**en 
produced  by  artists  who  set  out  to  paint,  as 
well  as  they  could,  what  their  eyes  could  see, 
the  work  of  art  is  not,  primarily,  a  copy  of 
nature.  The  artist  selects  certain  shapes  and 
colours  and  arranges  them  in  a  design  which 
represents  nature  as  it  is  seen  through  his 
imagination.  Quality  as  design,  and  imagi¬ 
native  power,  not  verisimilitude,  make  a 
picture  into  a  work  of  art. 

Design  is  so  important,  and  the  imitation 
of  nature  of  so  little  account,  to  some  artists, 
that  they  merely  use  the  objects  of  nature  as 
so  many  coloured  shapes  to  be  arranged  in  a 
pattern,  not  hesitating  to  alter  those  shapes 
to  fit  their  design.  The  resulting  picture  may- 
look  so  little  like  its  apparent  subject  that  we 
call  it  ‘abstract’  but,  however  abstract,  the 
original  inspiration  was  probably  something 
seen  in  nature. 

A  work  of  art  may  be  defined  as  emotion 
expressed  through  design.  The  emotion  may- 
have  been  aroused  by  a  landscape,  an  ab¬ 
stract  virtue  like  courage,  a  story-  from 
history,  or  by  the  shapes  and  colours  of  some 
pots  and  pans  and  a  pile  of  vegetables  on  the 
kitchen  table. 

A  poet  expresses  his  emotions  through 
words,  carefully  chosen  for  their  sound  and 
their  suggestiveness  as  well  as  for  their  mean¬ 
ing,  which  he  arranges  rhythmically  in  verse. 
The  sounds  of  the  human  voice,  or  other 
instruments,  are  arranged  by  the  composer 
into  a  pattern  to  express  his  feelings  and  to 
affect  ours  through  our  ears. 

But  the  painter  reaches  us  through  our 
eyes,  his  are  visual  symbols  for  the  expression 
of  emotion.  These  are  the  lines,  and  shapes, 
and  colours,  of  nature  arranged  by  him  to 
form  a  harmonious  design  which  may  tell  a 
story-,  or  create  a  pattern  or  do  both  of  these 
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things.  We  can  see  the  originals  of  these 
symbols  for  ourselves  in  nature  but  it  is  the 
artist’s  gift  that  he  has  the  skill  to  use  pencil 
and  brush  in  their  representation  and  the 
sense  of  design  to  arrange  them,  so  that  our 
awareness,  and  their  effects  upon  our  emo¬ 
tions,  are  enhanced. 

We  must  learn  to  use  our  eyes  to  recognise 
these  visual  symbols  and  to  know  when  they 
are  used  well,  to  know  when  a  line  is  graceful 
or  awkward,  fluent  or  hesitant,  e.xpressive  or 
meaningless,  or  when  colours  are  in  harmony, 
and  a  design  well-balanced.  Looking  at  good 
pictures  and  thinking  about  them  as  often  as 
possible  is  the  way  to  learn. 

The  patterns  of  light  and  shade  and  of 
colour,  and  the  rhythms  of  a  picture  can  give 
us  immediate  pleasure  but  this  iove-at-first- 
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sight’  can  be  increased  if  we  train  ourselves 
by  asking  questions  in  front  of  the  picture. 

The  Artist's  Aim.  Did  he  try  to  copy  the  sur¬ 
face  appearance  of  things,  focussing  his  eyes 
on  every  detail  in  turn,  or,  an  impressionist, 
was  he  painting  things  in  general  rather  than 
in  particular?  Or  has  he  merely  used  the  ob¬ 
jects  seen  in  nature  to  make  a  formal  design 
or  to  express  his  emotions? 

Design.  Is  the  design  of  the  picture  entirely 
on  the  surface,  like  the  pattern  of  a  carpet?  If 
so  we  cannot  expect  it  to  imitate  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  things  for  it  will  not  suggest  their 
solidity.  Or  has  the  artist  tried  to  get  depth 
into  his  picture  by  using  perspective  or 
shadows  to  suggest  the  solidity  of  objects  and 
their  depth  in  space? 
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Docs  the  dcsijE;!!  help  to  tell  the  story  more 
clearly?  Is  the  interest  maintained  by  that 
repetition  of  lines  and  shapes  and  colours  we 
call  rhythm?  And  arc  light  and  shade  and 
colour  so  disposed  as  to  make  the  picture 
well-balanced,  satisfying  our  sense  of  order 
and  symmetrs  ? 

The  artist  may  ha\c  used  his  design  to 
affect  our  moods,  for  dominant  colours  sug¬ 
gest  moods — green  is  restful,  blue  tends  to 
melancholy  and  red  to  anger;  strong  colour 
contrasts  give  vitality  to  a  composition  and 
strong  contrasts  of  light  and  shade  make  it 
more  dramatic;  the  dominant  lines,  whether 
they  convey  dignity,  like  horizontals  and 
verticals,  or  restlessness,  as  do  violent  curves, 
have  an  effect  upon  the  spectator.  Analyse  a 
picture  from  this  point  of  view! 

Ask  yourself,  too,  how  the  artist  has  used 
his  colours,  whether  emotionally  or  realisti¬ 
cally,  and  if  the  latter  whether  he  is  true  to 
the  ‘local’  colours  of  objects,  their  colours 


when  looked  at  closely  and  under  steady  and 
uniform  conditions  of  light,  as  grass  is  green 
when  seen  at  one’s  feet,  or  whether  he  has  re¬ 
presented  the  colour  as  it  is  affected  by  the 
atmosphere,  by  distance,  or  by  reflected  light, 
as  the  grass  on  a  distant  range  of  hills  appears 
blue  and  the  snow  in  the  light  of  the  setting 
sun  appears  to  be  pink,  .\rtists  sometimes  use 
colour  symbolically,  as  royal  blue  is  used  for 
the  Madonna’s  robe,  and  sometimes  as 
abstract  colour,  to  suit  their  design  without 
reference  to  the  colours  objects  actually 
possess. 

Looking  at  Sculpture 

No  more  than  the  painter  is  the  sculj)tt)r 
concerned  to  imitate  natural  objects  in  his 
work.  He  does  not  try  to  make  wood,  or  stone, 
or  bronze  look  like  hair  or  flesh,  he  invents 
a  special  language  in  which  his  materials 
represent  these  things.  He  may  work  in 
relief — low  relief  like  the  head  on  the  coin,  or 
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in  high  relief,  where  the  design  stands 
out  boldly  from  the  background — 
when  his  work  can  only  be  looked  at 
from  the  front,  or  in  the  ‘round’,  as  in 
statues  which  can  be  looked  at  from 
all  sides. 

Sculpture  may  be  carved,  the  un¬ 
wanted  portions  being  chipped  or 
ground  away  from  the  original  block 
of  material,  or  it  may  be  modelled, 
the  sculptor  adding  pieces  of  wax  or 
clay  to  one  another  to  build  up  the 
form  he  desires.  Modelled  sculpture 
is  usually  cast,  in  plaster  or  in  bronze, 
but  may  be  hardened  to  form  pottery'. 

Sculpture  must  exhibit  good  design. 
It  must  be  compact,  with  no  awkward 
angles;  symmetrical  and  well  balanced, 
its  parts  related  harmoniously  to¬ 
gether;  and  in  the  arrangement  of 
both  details  and  the  larger  masses 
there  must  be  rhythm. 

Sculpture  must  be  true  to  its 
material.  Ivory  is  admirably  suited  for 
small  objels  d'arl  but  a  massive,  coarse¬ 
grained  stone  like  granite  should  not 
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GOING  TO  SGHOOI. 

Oil  on  canvas^  31 1  x  33  inf. 
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be  used  for  rendering  detail  or  for  por¬ 
traiture  in  which  delicacy  of  expression 
is  required.  Bronze  and  marble,  with  realistic 
effects  and  sensitivity  of  expression  as  their 
qualities,  are  the  materials  for  portraiture. 
Sculptors  will  use  the  qualities  inherent  in 


their  materials  in  their  design;  the  rippling 
effect,  a  natural  rhythm  almost,  of  the  grain 
of  wood,  the  surface  texture  of  marble,  and 
the  way  molten  bronze  will  run  into  ‘living' 
shapes.  The  shape  of  the  original  block  of 
wood  or  stone  may  dictate  the  carver's  treat¬ 
ment  and  design,  as  an  ivor\-  statuette  will 
follow  the  shape  of  the  tusk  out  of  which  it 
was  carved. 

Sculpture  should  be  appropriate  to  its  pur¬ 
pose.  Statues  or  reliefs  intended  to  adorn  a 
building  should  take  their  place  in  the  archi¬ 
tectural  scheme,  sharing  in  its  lines  and 
rhythms  and  independent  of  detail  invisible 
at  a  distance. 

It  is  difficult  fully  to  appreciate  sculpture 
when  it  is  seen  in  an  art  gallery.  Intimate 
portrait  busts,  designed  for  a  small  room,  are 
dwarfed  when  placed  in  a  lofty  gallery  and 
the  large  architectural  decoration,  intended 
to  be  seen  high  up  on  a  building,  or  the  foun¬ 
tain  figure  to  be  seen  in  the  midst  of  a  sheet  of 
water,  appear  to  be  exaggerated  in  pro¬ 
portions  and  in  treatment  when  examined 
at  close  quarters. 

(The  illustrations  to  this  article  are  reproductions 
of  pictures  from  the  fjermanent  collection  of  the 
.\berdeen  .Art  Gallery.  .Aberdeen,  chiefly  through  the 
operation  of  the  Macdonald  Bequest  has,  in  recent 
years,  made  some  notable  additions,  especially 
e.\amplcs  by  leading  contemporary  British  and  French 
painters.) 


ANDREW  HANNAH 


An  Klixaki^lliaii  Throne 


IN  1535,  Henry  \’III  and  his  Queen,  Anne 
Boleyn,  stayed  at  the  old  Wodehouse 
Tower  of  Kimberley  in  Norfolk,  and  the 
valance  of  their  bed — bearing  embroidered 
cyphers  HA,  the  acorn,  symbol  of  Henry,  and 
the  eglantine,  symbol  of  Anne — is  now  in  the 
Burrell  Collection.  This  valance,  with  its 
delicate  arabesque  of  Tudor  black  velvet 
embroidery  on  a  ground  of  cream-coloured 
silk,  and  its  fringe  of  heavy  gold  thread,  is 
attractive  for  its  design,  for  its  condition,  and 
for  its  most  interesting  historical  associations. 
In  size  and  grandeur,  however,  it  is  outshone 
by  a  more  recent  addition  to  the  Collection. 
Sir  William  Burrell  has  purchased  the  em¬ 
broidered  velvet  panels  of  a  magnificent 
throne  which  was  erected  at  Kimberley  in 
1578,  especially  for  the  occasion  when 
Henry’s  daughter — the  great  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth — visited  the  house. 

The  Wodehouses  had  formerly  had  con¬ 
nections  with  the  family  of  Anne  Boleyn,  and 
it  may  be  that  this  was  responsible  for  the 
further  mark  of  royal  favour  shown  by  this 
vdsit  of  Elizabeth.  On  the  other  hand,  if  an 
old  rhyme  entitled,  ‘A  Memorial  of  old 
Kimberley  (or  Tower)  in  Ye  Park,  now 
demolyshed,  1659’  is  reliable,  Elizabeth  may 
have  been  attracted  by  the  reputation  for 
revelry  enjoyed  by  the  Wodehouses: 

‘Behold  ye  carcass  of  an  antient  pyle 
Which  was  a  towered  Quadrangle 
erewhyle, 

noble  aedifice.  Some  centuries 
It  was  ye  Mansion  of  ye  Woodhowses. 
Thrice  four  of  them  it  owmed  since 
“Frappe  Fort”, 

Was  their  achievement  won  at  Agincourt. 
It  flourished  once  so  high  in  jollity, 

A  byeword  t’was:  madd  world  at 
Kimberley.’ 

In  any  case  it  is  recorded  in  Xichol’s 
■Queen  Elizabeth’s  Progresses’  that,  in  1578, 
following  upon  the  knighting  of  Roger 


Wodehouse  at  Blickling  ‘the  Queen,  passing 
from  Norwich  to  Cambridge,  came  to 
Maister  Wodehouse’s  that  night,  .\ugust 
22nd,  where  she  was  well  received  and  nobly 
entertained’. 

The  panels  of  the  throne  which  was  erected 
for  this  occasion  form  a  suspended  canopy  of 
which  the  front  and  sides  are  of  ruby-red 
velvet.  On  this  is  wrought  a  rich  embroider\’ 
of  foliated  strapwork  with  symbolical  motives 
and  emblems  such  as  the  Tudor  Rose,  the 
Eglantine,  and  the  Leopard.  The  borders 
have  a  flowing  scroll  of  floral  and  foliage 
design,  while  the  pelmet  around  the  canopy 
is  similarly  enriched  with  gold  and  edged 
with  fringe  and  tassels. 

The  ceiling  beneath  this  canopy  is  also  of 
ruby  velvet  and  bears  an  embossed  rondel 
enclosing  an  escutcheon  with  the  arms  of 
Wodehouse  quartering  Corbet.  Roger  had 
married  Mary  Corbet,  daughter  of  another 
Norfolk  squire,  whose  ‘Canting  Corbie’ 
joined  the  ‘Wild  men  of  the  Woods’  in  his 
arms.  An  old  rhyme  regarding  the  Wodehouse 
arms,  had  it: 

‘. . .  at  famous  Agincourt, 

Hewon  that  martiall  motto“Frappe  Fort”; 
His  Crest  a  hand  and  club  stretched  from  a 
cloud. 

Though  antiently  the  crest  lO  them  allowed 
Had  bine  a  savage  or  wild  Wodehouse  with 
A  ragged  club  engyrdled  in  a  wreath: 
Supporters  now  he  had,  an  honour  given 
King’s  favourites,  two  woodmen  deckt  in 
greene.’ 

I  From  The  Wodehouses  of  Kimberley  by  John, 
Earl  of  Kimberley,  K.G.,  privately  printed 
in  1887.) 

The  ceiling  of  the  canopy  is  extended  at 
the  back  and  on  this  extension  is  embroidered 
in  high  relief  an  achievement  of  the  crest, 
supporters  and  arms  of  the  Wodehouse 
family  (Sable  a  chevron  or,  gutte  de  sang, 
between  three  cinqfoils  ermine;  and  eight 
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other  quarlcrings,  being  the  arms  of  families 
with  whom  the  Wodehouses  had  inter¬ 
married). 

Embroidered  designs  similar  to  those  of  the 
canopy  are  wrought  on  the  front  of  the  scat, 
and  the  whole  throne  forms  a  most  impres¬ 
sive  entity. 

This  important  acquisition  is  noteworthy 
lor  its  condition.  It  was  carefully  prcser\ed 
and  handed  down  in  the  family,  and,  in  spite 
of  the  centuries  between,  there  is  little  restor¬ 
ation  on  the  throne  (see  p.  23).  The  illus¬ 
tration  shows  the  trappings  reassembled  for 
the  Art  Treasures  Exhibition  in  1932,  after 
they  had  been  acquired  from  the  family  by  a 
prominent  London  firm  of  Antique  Dealers. 
-Apart  from  the  actual  seat  and  the  panel 
below  the  headpiece,  the  material  is  the 
original  ruby-red  velvet  with  its  enrichment 
of  gold  and  silver  tissue  tinted  with  colours 
and  edged  with  gold  bullion  thread.  To  find 
these  fabrics  and  embroideries  of  nearly  four 
hundred  years  ago  in  such  magnificent  con¬ 
dition  is  indeed  refreshing,  especially  when 
so  much  textile  material  has  perished  or 
deteriorated. 

-Again  it  is  always  an  outstanding  attrac¬ 
tion  when  a  fully  authenticated  pedigree 
associated  with  great  historical  figures  is 
added  to  the  delights  of  fine  design  and 
accomplished  craftsmanship.  The  Wodehouses 
oj  Kimberley  by  John,  Earl  of  Kimberley,  al¬ 
ready  quoted,  gives  fuller  references  and  more 
detailed  family  history.  Francis  Blomefield  in 


his  History  of  Sorf oik,  1805,  \’ol.  II,  p.  552, 
mentions  that:  ‘there  is  still  at  Kimberley  a 
noble  throne  which  was  erected  in  the  Grand 
Hall,  and  which  is  of  crimson  velvet  em¬ 
broidered  with  gold,  having  on  it  the  arms  of 
Wodehouse  and  his  quarterings  with  the  sup¬ 
porters  all  in  curious  work,  and  on  top  are 
the  same  arms  impaling  Gorbet.’ 

It  is  fitting  that  we  should  preserve  works 
of  art  for  their  own  sakes.  When  such  works 
contain  in  themselves  some  of  the  character¬ 
istic  features  and  qualities  of  their  period, 
their  value  is  enhanced,  for  they  serve  to 
illumine  history  and  give  us  an  intimate 
glance  at  life  as  our  forebears  lived  it.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  care  with  which  the 
Wodehouses  preserxed  these  relics  of  their 
family's  contacts  w  ith  ‘Good  Queen  Bess’  and 
her  ‘glorious  days’  has  given  us  a  unique 
opportunity  to  see  English  craftsmanship  of  a 
period  now  remote  but  justly  famed — among 
other  things — for  its  fine  needlework  and  for 
the  pomp  and  pageantry  which  then  sur¬ 
rounded  the  Sovereign. 

-Among  its  252  items  of  period  Needlework, 
the  Burrell  Collection  numbers  many  that  are 
rare,  and  several  more  English  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury  pieces,  some  of  which  are  likewise  rich  in 
association  and  exquisite  in  design  and  work¬ 
manship.  Even  in  such  e.xalted  company, 
however,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Kimberlex 
Throne,  when  it  can  be  exhibited,  xvill  form  a 
most  distinctive  feature  in  the  Gallery  which 
we  all  hope  is  not  too  distant  a  prospect. 


BED-VAI.ANCK  OF  CRF.AM-COLOL'RED  SILK  WITH  TI  DOR  BLACK  VELVET  EMBROIDERX'  I'SED  ON  THE  OCCASION  OF  VISIT 
BX’  HENRY  VHI  AND  ANNE  BOLFWN  TO  KIMBERLEY,  I  535. 
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THE  ADULTERESS  BROUGHT  BEFORE  CHRIST 

on  on  canvas^  5^  x  7/  ins. 


IT  is  something  of  an  event  to  be  able  to 
announce  the  opening  of  five  galleries 
devoted  to  the  permanent  collection  at 
Kelvingrove.  Eight  years  ago,  as  a  safety 
measure,  the  paintings  were  distributed. 
From  time  to  time  some  have  been  brought 
back  for  special  exhibitions  but  we  have  had 
t(»  wait  a  long  time  for  (fl)  re-glazing  of 
blitzed  roofs  {b)  redecoration  of  very  dirty 
walls  and  corridors.  Now,  rehabilitation  of 
the  west  side  of  the  picture-gallery  floor  has 
been  completed.  The  walls,  on  grounds  of 
economy  and  expediency,  have  been  dis¬ 
tempered  in  shades  generally  accepted  as 
appropriate,  and  attempts  have  been  made 
to  introduce  some  experiments  in  presenta¬ 
tion.  /\mong  these  are  the  following:  Single¬ 


line  hanging:  title-plates  removed  from 
frames  and  fixed  on  wall  at  eye-level:  erec¬ 
tion  of  screens  to  accommodate  small  pic 
tures  (Concealed  within  the  screens,  for 
educational  purposes,  are  diagrams  and 
reproductions  illustrating  schools  of  painting 
with  relevant  data;.  Gallery  One  is  hung 
with  Italian  paintings  and  then  in  order  come 
Flemish,  Dutch  and  French  schools  with  a 
smaller  gallery  arranged  to  exhibit  a  selection 
of  all  schools.  This  latter  plan  is  conceived 
with  the  idea  that  comparisons  may  be  made 
with  interesting  results  for  those  who  are 
concerned  with  the  development  of  style  and 
procedure  in  painting. 

Several  problems  still  await  solution:  for 
example,  gallery  glare  and  the  irritation  of 
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reflections  from  the  darker  paintings.  The 
necessity  of  having  to  protect  paintings  in 
public  collections  from  adverse  atmospheric 
conditions  and  the  rare  but  potential  danger 
of  an  irresponsible  visitor  make  the  ‘reflec¬ 
tion  problem'  one  of  real  difliculty.  Experi¬ 
ments  are  being  made  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  some  improvement  will  be  achieved. 

The  most  significant  feature  of  the  occa¬ 
sion,  however,  is  that  at  long  last  Glasgow's 
treasures  will  again  be  on  \iew.  We  repro¬ 
duce  a  few  from  Gallery  Xo.  i,  in  the 
hope  that  a  reminder  of  what  we  have  been 
missing  will  be  followed  by  the  creation  of  a 
fresh  interest  among  those  familiar  with  their 
possessions  and  a  rich  experience  for  those 
who  may  only  have  heard  about  them. 

W’e  are  under  no  illusions  concerning  the 
correctness  of  many  of  our  attributions,  but 
we  hope,  in  the  next  few  years,  to  have  the 
benefit  of  scholarly  opinion.  For  example. 


VIRGIN  AND  CHII.D 
Oil  on  pinel,  sj  x  ig  ins. 
From  the  Burrell  Collection 


ANTONELLO  DA  MESSINA 


ADORATION  OF  THE  MAGI 

Oil  on  panel,  so  x  16  ins. 


there  has  been  controversy  recently 
over  the  Botticelli,  which  is  repro¬ 
duced  opposite  in  colour.  Mr.  R.  H. 
W’ilenski,  in  the  book  on  ‘Botticelli’ 
in  the  Faber  Gallery'  Series,  thinks 
that  we  are  much  too  modest 
in  describing  it  as  ‘School  of 
Botticelli’.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  very  solid  opinion  that  the 
picture  is  by  Filippino  Lippi,  a 
pupil  of  Botticelli.  In  our  re-hang¬ 
ing,  this  tondo  and  the  Botticelli 
‘  Annunciation  ’  (reproduced  on 
page  8)  are  near  each  other  so 
that  comparisons  may  be  more 
easily  made.  The  Giorgione  (p.  19) 
has  for  long  been  generally  accep¬ 
ted  as  one  of  the  few  existing  exam¬ 
ples  of  this  great  master’s  work 
in  Britain.  It  is  referred  to  in  Pro¬ 
fessor  Thomas  Bodkin’s  recent 
book,  Dismembered  Masterpieces,  but 
a  fresh  argument  has  arisen  con¬ 
cerning  the  subject  of  the  picture, 
Mr.  E.  Tietze  Conrat  claiming 
that  it  represents  ‘Susannah  Before 
Daniel’. 
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STILL  LIFE 

Oil  on  canvasy  12x15 


S.  J.  PEPLOE,  R.S.A, 


This  painting  is  reproduced  in  colour  in  the  recently  published  memoir  on  Peploe  by 
Mr.  Stanley  Cursiter,  Director  of  the  National  Galleries  of  Scotland.  The  book  is  reviewed 


on  pages  28  and  29. 
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THE  EDITOR 


AoNlliotie  Ex«*r€*iso — I 


Every  spectator  who  looks  at  a  picture 
intelligently  is  judging  it.  He  is  measur¬ 
ing  it  against  some  kind  of  standard. 
When  he  reads  prose  or  poetiy  he  is  doing 
the  same  thing.  If  he  is  well  enough  educated 
in  respect  of  the  literary-  arts — and  he  may  be 
self-educated — he  will  know  whether  he  is 
being  stimulated  by  good  prose  or  poetry,  or 
being  mildly  interested  by  indifferent  or  bad 
prose  or  poctrs'. 

Innumerable  e.xercises  in  appreciation 
have  led  many  of  us  to  the  stage  of  being  able 
to  find  delight  in  books.  We  have  forgotten 
the  travail  of  the  early  eflbrts  and  take  it  as  a 
matter  of  course  that  we  should  know  good 
writing  when  we  see  it.  Whatever  routes  we 
may  have  taken,  none  w’ould  deny  that  the 
mental  processes  with  which  we  are  endowed 
are  in  operation  throughout  the  judging. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  must  follow  the 
same  method  or  something  like  it  if  we  are  to 
get  from  pictorial  art  as  much  of  its  essence 
as  we  think  we  are  able  to  extract  from  the 
literary  arts.  Perhaps  it  doesn’t  much  matter 
if  w'e  acquire  the  habit  of  bringing  our  intel¬ 
lects  into  operation  subsequent  to  the  first 
impact  with  a  work  of  art.  In  other  words  it 
may  be  good  business  to  let  our  intuition  have 
free  and  full  sway,  and  then  turn  upon  our¬ 
selves  the  results  of  a  funded  experience.  That 
may  lead  us  to  say,  ‘In  the  light  of  all  I  know, 
is  my  intuition  leading  me  astray?’ 

We  may  find  ourselves  adopting  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  Samuel  Butler,  ‘My  finds  have  none 
of  them  come  as  a  result  of  research  or  severe 
study,  though  they  have  generally  given  me 
plenty  to  do  in  the  way  of  research  and  study, 
as  soon  as  I  got  hold  of  them.’ 

There  is,  as  everybody  knows,  a  great 
number  of  people  who  prefer  to  remain  in  a 
state  of  stubborn  ignorance.  ‘I  know  what  I 
like’,  has  long  been  accepted  as  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  the  matter.  Perhaps  to-day,  it 
is  more  accurate  to  use  the  phrase  ‘I  know 
what  I  dislike’.  With  far  too  large  a  number 


of  citizens  ‘Why  should  we  bother  ourseK  e>?' 
is  the  question  used  as  a  barrier  against  the 
delights  of  a  wider  and  eminently  satisfyintr 
experience. 

.\ow,  it  happens  to  be  the  job  of  art 
gahery  authorities  to  try  to  open  doors.  If 
they  must  not  push  people  through  them  the\ 
can  at  least  make  an  effort  to  persuade  them 
to  look  in.  .Among  the  interested  there  are 
some  who,  while  professing  a  delight  in  a  wide 
range  of  pictorial  productions,  will  resist  ant- 
attempt  at  an  analysis  of  their  own  exper¬ 
ience.  ‘Clertainly,  I  like  this  and  that  picture, 
but  I  do  not  know  why  I  like  them.’ 

It  is  not  anybody’s  business  to  lay  down 
standards  related  or  unrelated  to  a  specific 
collection  or  to  say  to  a  visitor,  ‘You  are  not 
well  enough  equipped  to  appreciate  the 
meaning  and  purpose  of  art  if  you  do  not 
have  some  knowledge  about  “schools"  of 
painting,  or  if  you  cannot  “see”  that  Gior¬ 
gione  or  Rembrandt,  etc.  are  great  painters.’ 
.All  that  can  or  may  be  done  is  to  give  some 
gentle  hints,  whereby  all  of  us  can  come  to  a 
more  competent  understanding  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  pictorial  art,  and,  therefore,  more 
able  to  enjoy  to  the  full  what  the  artist  is 
attempting  to  say. 

Glasgow  is  particularly  proud  of  the  fact 
that  in  1891,  in  the  face  of  contemporarv- 
opinion,  it  acquired  a  notable  picture  by 
Whistler,  ‘Portrait  of  Thomas  Carlyle'. 
W  histler,  in  emphasising  a  departure  from 
the  prevailing  interest  in  the  subject-matter 
of  a  picture,  labelled  many  of  his  paintings  as 
nocturnes,  symphonies,  harmonies  or  ar¬ 
rangements.  In  the  case  of  the  Carlyle  por¬ 
trait  the  analysis  is  shown  diagrammatically, 
and  on  the  cover  of  this  journal  we  make  use 
of  the  skeleton  of  Whistler’s  composition  or 
arrangement  as  the  basis  of  a  more  or  less 
up-to-date  magazine  cover. 

W  as  Whistler  before  his  time?  The  answer 
to  the  question  may,  or  may  not,  be  found 
through  the  study  of  the  outlook  and  methods 


].  A.  MCN.  WHISTI.I  R  PORIR-Mr  OF  THOMAS  CARI.YM 
Oil  on  cnrn  a.s,  fly  x  56'  ms. 


of  jiainting  subsequent  to  his  time.  If  he  had 
been  alive  to-day,  would  Whistler  have 
allowed  his  art  to  dex  elop  along  lines  similar, 
shall  we  say,  to  Mr.  Ben  Nicholson — an  out¬ 
standing  figure  in  contemporary  British  .-\rt? 
It  may  be  argued  that  Nicholson  in  his  endea¬ 
vour  to  get  back  to  first  principles  has 
wandered  beyond  the  range  of  pictorial  art 
into  the  field  of  architecture  or  engineering. 


Tliat  does  not  mean  to  say  that  his  reliefs  arc 
without  great  power  and  decorative  charm. 
That  they  arc  produced  with  taste  and  skill 
is  beyond  question.  Moreover,  when  intro¬ 
duced  into  a  room  they  \  ery  soon  make  main- 
other  objects,  selected  for  their  decorative 
quality,  look  second-rate.  And  yet  it  can  still 
be  argued  that  reliefs  and  arrangements,  no 
matter  how  pleasing  they  may  be  in  them¬ 
selves,  are  merely  manifestations  of  an  over¬ 
whelming  absorption  in  the  idea  of  form  to 
the  complete  c.xclusion  of  content.  There 
comes  to  mind  Roy  Oampbell’s  lines  in  reply 
to  favourable  criticism  of  contemporarx' 
jisychological  nox  els. 

'You  praise  the  great  restraint  with  which  they  write, 

I’m  with  you  there  oj  course. 

They  use  the  snaffle  and  the  curb  all  right. 

But  where's  the  bloody  horse?' 

If  the  ‘bloody  horse’  in  a  pictorial  sense  is 
the  subject  x\  e  may  have  to  decide  xvhich  way 
xve  xvant  to  go.  Some  philosophers  maintain 
that  a  xvork  of  art  should  be  appreciated  for 
its  formal  qualities  only.  To  enjoy  it  for  any 
other  reason  is  not  to  enjoy  it  as  a  xvork  of  art 
but  as  a  literary,  religious  or  topographical 
object.  May  not  the  enthusiast  for  ‘form’  be 
j  ust  as  guilty  in  his  preference,  by  concentrating 
on  one  aspect  of  a  complex  structure  to  the 
exclusion  of  every  other  part  thereof?  It  is 
xvorth  thinking  about. 
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It  may  well  be  the  case  that  the 
‘experimental  period’  is  passing  and 
that  the  tendency  to  get  away  from 
constructivism  and  pure  abstractions 
may  be  because  the  artists  them¬ 
selves  have  begun  to  look  for  ‘the 
picture’.  The  new  ‘experimental 
jjeriod’  may  show  an  absorption  in 
the  problems  of  subject.  The  ‘Dalis’ 
step  in  where  the  ‘Nicholsons’  fear 
to  tread.  Indeed  they  go  further. 

They  explore  the  realm  of  the  sub¬ 
conscious  and  if  we  dare  to  follow 
we  are  likely  to  require  the  company 
of  the  psychologist. 

Among  the  most  helpful  schemes 
of  study  towards  understanding  the 
art  of  all  times  is  that  of  examining 
seriously,  deliberately  and  painstakingly 
the  various  schools  of  contemporary 
painting.  \Ve  should  never  allow  ourselves 
to  be  put  off  because  of  apparently  indeci¬ 
pherable  productions.  There  is,  after  all, 
tremendous  fun  to  be  got  out  of  the  efforts  to 
solve  puzzles,  to  put  the  matter  at  a  sub- 
aesthetic  level. 

Every  sincere  artist — and  our  young  artists 
are  sincere — finds  himself  captured  by  certain 
aspects  of  nature,  and  can  only  deal  with  one 
at  a  time.  The  Impressionists  were  almost  en¬ 
slaved  by  the  aspect  of  light — a  superficial 
aspect  of  nature.  The  Post-Impressionists 
delved  deeper  and  rediscovered  another  as¬ 
pect.  Their  successors  have  been  delving  still 
deeper  and  have  got  down  to  basic  structure — 
what  some  would  call  fundamentals.  He’^e  and 
there  the  pictorial  artist  has  been  unable  to 
resist  the  pressure  of  political,  religious  and 
philosophical  utterances  and  their  bearing  on 
ordinary  and  extraordinary  living.  Win 
should  he  resist  them?  And  why  must  he 
ignore  the  researches  made  into  the  pur¬ 
poses,  functions  and  aesthetic  values  of  primi¬ 
tive  art?  The  whole  affair  is  exciting.  What 
does  it  matter  if,  in  years  to  come,  it  has 
proved  to  be  irrelevant?  It  belongs  to  our 
time.  We  are  going  to  miss  a  great  deal  if  we 
pass  by  on  the  other  side.  And  in  any  event, 
if  we  are  unmoved  emotionally  there  is  always 
the  compensation  of  a  little  bit  of  thinking, 
especially  if  we  do  our  own  thinking. 


For,  as  Goethe  said, 

'Merely  looking  at  a  thing  can  tell  us  nothing.  Each  look 
lead)  to  an  inspection,  each  inspection  to  a  reflection,  each 
reflection  to  a  synthesis,  and  hence  we  can  say  that  in  every 
attentive  glance  at  the  world  we  are  already  theorising.' 

This  argument  has,  we  repeat,  particular 
force  in  the  case  of  the  contemporary  artist  in 
Scotland.  If  we  can  carry  into  our  .Art 
Galleries  a  standard  of  judgment  equivalent 
to  what  we  possess  in  literature  we  can  at 
least  attempt  to  read  the  language  of  pic¬ 
torial  art.  .And  that  is  all  the  artist  asks  of  us 
in  the  first  instance.  We  have  opportunities  in 
abundance  to  immerse  ourselves  in  beauty 
but  we  do  not  appear  to  have  a  clear  enough 
vision.  In  this  issue  Mr.  Carter  gives  some 
useful  hints  and  Dr.  Pickford  demonstrates 
the  value  of  an  analytic  approach.  All  this 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of 
whether  painting  can  be  explained  or  not. 
Our  concern  is  with  the  spectator.  .And  he, 
if  he  is  serious  and  honest,  must  endeavour 
to  make  himself  sensitive.  If,  as  has  often  been 
said,  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  open  heart  and 
free  spirit  to  appreciate  art  it  is  equally 
necessary  to  exercise  the  mind  in  order  to 
free  ourselves  from  clogging  encumbrances. 
In  other  words,  let  us  try-  a  little  discipline  in 
order  to  make  sure  that  we  are  not  ‘enjoying’ 
a  bogus ‘experience’.  The‘ Whistler  treatment’ 
may  be  empirical  but  it  often  gives  results. 

[Acknow'ledgempnts  are  made  to  the  Museum  of 
Mjidern  .Art,  .New  York,  for  an  idea,  and  to  Messrs.  Faber 
&  Faber  for  permission  to  quote  Mr.  Roy  Campbell.] 
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REVIEWS 


Peploe  l)y  Stanley  Cursiter  ( rhoinas  Nelson  &  Sons  ;  -  net) 


There  is  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  discerning 
people  that  the  name  and  work  of  S.  J. 
Peploe  will  endure  in  the  records  of  British 
Art.  That  he  has  earned  the  right  to  be  mentioned 
in  the  same  breath  as  Ramsay,  Raeburn,  Wilkie, 
I'homson,  Me  l  aggart  and  some  others  will  also 
be  admitted  by  the  historians  of  Scottish  Art.  It 
is  therefore  surprising,  not  to  say  lamentable, 
that  we  have  had  to  wait  until  now  for  an 
authoritative  account  of  the  man,  of  his  asso¬ 
ciates  and  of  his  productions.  Fortunately, 
Peploe  by  Stanley  C’ursiter  is  the  best  kind  of 
recompense  for  the  long  wait.  Here  is  first-class 
biography.  It  gets  to  grips  with  the  basic  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  theme.  There  is  no  playing  around 
with  material — no  padding:  everything  is  rele¬ 
vant.  Mr.  Cursiter  has  not  built  his  memoir  on  a 
full  examination  of  the  contemporary  records — 
thank  heaven  for  that!  He  has  relied  on  obser¬ 
vation  and  personal  opinion  and  the  result  is  a 
creative  piece  of  writing  and  not  a  dull  com¬ 
pilation  of  dates  and  second-hand  comment. 

With  commendable  restraint  he  sticks  closely 
to  what  we  assume  is  his  two-fold  purpose,  namely, 
to  give  delight  to  those  who  understood  and 
appreciated  Peploe’s  work  in  his  lifetime,  and  to 
introduce  to  a  wider  public  at  home  and  abroad 
a  lovable  personality  and  an  original  artist  of 
great  integrity  and  sensibility.  As  Director  of  the 
National  Galleries  of  Scotland  the  author  of  this 
intimate  memoir  is  in  close  touch  with  affairs 
incidental  to  all  art  activities  in  the  country.  But 
he  is  also  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Royal 
Scottish  Academy  and  a  practising  artist.  His 
analysis  of  the  underlying  principles  of  painting 
is  therefore  informed  as  well  as  illuminating. 
Here  and  there,  in  just  the  right  places,  the 
narrative  is  held  up  in  order  that  the  reader  may, 
for  example,  apprehend  why  and  how  ‘.  .  .  the 
simple  visual  effects  of  objects  in  relation  to  their 
surroundings  can  be  translated  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  any  one  of  which  may  be  considered 
adequate’. 

To  the  question  ‘Why  does  a  man  want 
to  paint  ait  apple?’  there  is  an  answer  which, 
among  other  things,  reveals  the  superlative  qual¬ 
ities  which  have  made  Peploe  a  master  of  ‘Still 
Life’.  One  can,  without  much  difficulty,  accept 


the  idea  that  Peploe  was  not  the  kind  of  man 
who  would  say  ‘I  ought  to  do  this'  or  ‘I  must  do 
this’.  Rather  would  it  be  a  case  of ‘This  is  what  I 
want  to  do!’  The  evidence  of  his  conviction  that 
sometimes  he  had  not  succeeded  in  what  he 
started  out  to  do  is  to  be  found  on  the  backs  of 
innumerable  canvases — which  he  had  turned  to 
serve  a  frtsh  attempt  following  an  aliandoned 
effort.  Cursiter  puts  it  very  neatly  when  he  says: 

‘  Throughout  IVploc's  work  there  is  this  constant  feel¬ 
ing  of  selection  and  assessment:  he  is  deliberate  and 
calculating:  he  is  controlled  entirely  by  his  head:  he 
works  with  the  cool  certainty  of  a  surgeon,  but  he  is 
never  cold  or  indifferent.  If  his  brusii  had  been  a 
scalpel  he  could  not  have  used  it  with  more  precision: 
he  does  not  cut  twice  when  one  cut  will  do:  he  cuts 
deep,  but  not  too  deep — and  never  carelessly.’ 

We  know  now  that  much  of  the  adverse  criti¬ 
cism  which  assailed  Peploe  when  he  first  began 
to  use  colour  in  a  style  which  he  made  peculiarly 
his  own,  arose  out  of  a  misconception  of  the 
function  of  art  and  of  the  inalienable  right  of 
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Oil  on  cani'os,  24x20  ins. 
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The  Hamilton  Bequest,  igqy 


every  artist  to  express  himself. 

I  hc  debt  he  owed  to  Hals, 

Cihardin,  Manet  had  been 
amply  repaid  and  on  the 
hypotheses  adumbrated  by 
Cezanne  and  others  he 
elevated  colour  at  full  pitch 
to  first  place  in  his  pictorial 
lanij;uage.  That  is  not  to  say 
that  Peploe  painted  according 
to  a  theory.  He  found,  for  him¬ 
self,  that  facts  are  more  often 
the  parents  rather  than  the  de¬ 
pendents  of  theory.  Cf  course, 
it  all  sounded  raucous  to  ears 
grown  accustomed  to  the  gen  tie 
whisperings  of  muted  strings 
— and  second  strings  at  that. 

Well,  Peploe  lived  long 
enough  to  know  that  his  voice 
was  heard  in  the  land.  It 
continues  to  be  heard  in  his 
pictures  and  this  volume  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated  (i6  colour 
and  48  black  and  white  re¬ 
productions'  will  certainly 
ensure  that  it  shall  not  be 
silenced. 

The  whole  book  redounds 
greatly  to  the  credit  of  every¬ 
one  concerned:  the  instigators, 
the  publishers  and  printers, 
but  especially  to  the  author. 

In  the  interest  of  Scots  Art 
and  Letters,  we  look  to  him  for 
more  writing  of  this  quality 
and  importance.  And  may  we 
dare  to  hope  that  some  of  our 
living  artists  will  be  accorded 
the  distinction  of  critical 
essays  devoted  to  the  task  of  creating  an  under¬ 
standing  public? 

(Ireek  Art.  This  beautifully  produced  book  is  a 
commemorative  catalogue  of  the  Exhibition  held 
in  London  in  1946.  A  selection  from  the  e.xhibition 
was  shown  in  Scotland  and  will  long  be  remem¬ 
bered  as  an  occasion  of  great  importance  not 
only  for  the  superb  quality  of  the  exhibits  but 
also  for  the  delightful  and  authoritative  com¬ 
ments  by  the  organisers.  Mrs.  Jacqueline 
Chittenden  and  Mr.  Charles  Seltman  have 
collaborated  in  the  most  thorough  manner  in 
compiling  a  volume  which  is  certain  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  valualile  book  of  reference.  More  than 
that,  the  128  plates  serve  the  e.xcellent  purpose  of 


introducing  the  student  to  a  wide  range  of  the 
arts  and  crafts  of  (ireece  from  3,000  b.c.  to  the 
present  day.  It  seems  clear  that  we  have  not, 
until  recently,  appreciated  the  enormous  value 
of  e.xhibitions,  with  their  complementary  litera¬ 
ture,  of  the  classic  periods  in  the  works  of  man, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  standards  set  here 
are  maintained  in  the  future.  Phis  very  inade¬ 
quate  notice  at  least  gives  the  opportunity  of 
extending  a  cordial  welcome  to  Scotland  to  one 
of  the  authors.  Mrs.  Chittenden  has  recently- 
been  appointed  lecturer  in  Classical  Archae¬ 
ology  at  Edinburgh  University. 

Greek  Art,  by  Jacqueline  Chittenden  and 
Charles  Seltman.  (Faber  and  Faber,  30  -  net) 
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REVIEWS 


.1  //iiiorr  of  Music  in  Scotland  by  Dr.  Henry  (ieorge  Farmer  (Hinrichsen,  London,  21  -.) 


At  last  \vc  ha\c  a  Ilislorv  of  Musi/  in 
Scotland,  a  book  tliat  has  long  been 
needed,  and  one  which  now  enables  us 
to  link  up,  almost  in  a  .synoptic  scheme,  our 
.Scottish  ])ast  in  the  fine  arts.  Indeed  the 
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Panel  from  the  Trinitv  College  Altirpiece,  im. 


author  himself  has  foreshadowed  this  con¬ 
spectus  in  one  place  in  his  book  (p.  where 
he  says : 

This  was  the  pristine  age  [i2th-i5ih  rent.j  of 
Scotland's  arts  as  appears  in  the  vigorous  verse  of 
riiomas  of  Lrsyldoune.  Huchoun,  Barbour.  VVyn- 
toun.  and  Blind  Harry.  From  these  days  tanie  like¬ 
wise  the  significant  mural  at  Inchcolm  .\bbey.  and 
another  at  C^ullen  House,  the  paintings  in  the  .\blx)t's 
house  at  .\rbroath.  and  in  the  tower  of  Dunkeld 
Ciathedral.  It  was  the  same  in  music  and  “all  manerc 
of  mynstralsye".  etc.' 

Dr.  Farmer,  the  author  of  this  book,  has 
not  yet  been  accorded  in  Scotland  the  recog¬ 
nition  due  to  his  scholarship  and  amazing 
industry.  He  is  better  appreciated  elsewhere 
as  an  Orientalist,  and,  as  the  ‘blurb’  on  the 
jacket  tells  us,  ‘he  has  an  international  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  musicographer . 

What  is  of  particular  value  in  this  timely 
and  entrancing  book  is  the  method  of 
approach.  Dr.  Farmer's  historical  survey 
covers  an  e.\tremely  wide  field,  from  the 
C'eltic  period,  through  the  Anglo-Saxon 
period,  the  Golden  Age,  the  Reformation, 
with  three  more  chapters  covering  the  seven¬ 
teenth  to  the  nineteenth  century.  Yet  the 
work  is  not  merely  a  history  of  music  and 
musicians,  but  rather  an  attempt  ‘to  show 
music  in  Scotland  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
general  .social  structure’,  whether  it  be  in 
the  king’s  court,  the  baron’s  castle,  or  the 
burgher’s  tenement.  Thus  every  aspect  of 
Scottish  musical  activity  has  its  appropriate 
place,  from  pagan  chant  to  Presbyterian 
psalmody,  from  folk-song  to  opera,  from 
ceilidhe  to  concert,  from  itinerant  minstrel  and 
Celtic  pibroch  to  the  Choral  Union  and  the 
Scottish  Orchestra. 

With  this  specific  principle  we  entirely 
concur.  No  real  historian  of  the  arts  can 
ignore,  for  example,  the  folk  who,  as  Wagner 
has  said,  are  the  conditioning  force  in  art. 
Unfortunately  there  is  a  certain  section  of  the 


public  who  imagine  that  nothing  short  of  a 
thirty  minutes  symphony  can  be  considered 
great  music,  a  mentality  which  is  quite  un¬ 
able  to  grasp  the  aesthetic  significance  of 
‘Ca’  the  Vowes’  when  rendered  by  just  the 
human  voice.  One  might  as  well  lay  down 
as  an  axiom  for  appreciation  in  the  visual 
arts,  that  the  first  canon  must  be  dimensural 
in  area,  the  second,  quantity  of  colours,  and  so 
on,  by  which  rule  the  enormous  frescoes  and 
other  mural  paintings  of  the  Italian  school 
must  of  necessity  be  of  far  greater  importance 
than  the  foot -wide  genre  works  of  the  Dutch 
school. 

Dr.  P'armcr  shows  that  Scotland  in  pre- 
Reformation  days  produced  composers  in 
Clarver,  Johnson,  and  Douglas,  who,  he 
claims,  arc  comparable  with  their  contem¬ 
poraries  in  other  lands,  .\ftcr  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  because  of  the  doctrinal  views  of  the 
Reformers,  Scottish  music  became  ‘an  abso¬ 
lute  desert’,  to  use  the  words  of  an  English 
historian,  with  whom  Dr.  Farmer  agrees.  He 
goes  on  to  show  how,  in  the  opening  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  this  land  began  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  few  creative  artistes,  although  the 
effort  petered  out.  It  was  not  until  the  second 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  with  the 
appearance  of  Mackenzie,  that  Scotland 
began  once  more  to  play  its  part  in  music. 
The  author  has  great  praise  for  the  Scottish 
National  Group  of  composers  who  followed 
Mackenzie’s  opening,  and  mentions  Mac- 
Cunn,  Drysdale,  Wallace,  and  .McEwen  as 
creators  worthy  of  our  attention.  Incidentally 
he  links  up  their  work,  although  merely  in  a 
ca.sual  way,  with  the  ‘rebellious  impressionist 
Glasgow  School  of  painting’.  The  author 
strongly  criticises  the  attitude  of  the  people  of 
Scotland  who  give  ‘but  scant  acknowledge¬ 
ment  to  her  sons  in  music’,  and  concludes 
with  a  passage  from  Dr.  Vaughan  Williams’s 
book  on  Xational  Music: 

“  The  business  of  tinding  a  nation’s  soul  is  a  lone;  and 
slow  one  at  the  best,  and  many  great  prophets  must  be 
slain  in  the  course  of  it.  Perhaps  when  we  have  slain 
<  nough  prophets,  future  generations  will  begin  to 
build  their  tombs.’ 

s.  c:. 

flTie  Van  der  Goes  panel  (p.  30),  which  is  on  view  at 
the  National  Gallerv'  of  Seotland,  is  reprcxlueed  by  gracious 
pcTinLssion  of  His  Nlajesty  the  King.) 


History  oj  the  Piano.  I  bis  is  a  useful  bextk  of  ibH 
pages  by  a  recognised  authority  on  the  subject, 
dealing  with  the  development  of  the  instrument 
from  the  ancient  dulcimer  and  the  supposed 
eschaqueil  to  the  modern  ‘Duplex  Goupler’  of 
Mexir  and  the  Quarter-tone  Ke\  Ixtard  of  Haba. 
It  is  heartening  to  note  that  John  Broadwcxid, 
the  great  pioneer  of  the  pianoforte,  is  recognised 
as  a  Scotsman,  and  that  his  fellow  countrymen, 
•Mien  and  fhom,  who  gave  us  the  first  iron 
frame,  are  also  acknowledged.  I  he  plates  are 
excellent,  although  the  home  of  some  of  the  best 
of  them,  the  Victoria  and  .Albert  .Museum,  is  n()t 
mentioned.  Gareful  prcx)f-reading  would  have 
revealed  that  the  clavicembalo  on  page  27  is 
dated  I'jJi.  whereas  in  the  list  of  illustrations  the 
annus  is  given  as  1521.  Evidently  the  author  had 
not  seen  the  Old  Persian  santir  shown  on  page  17. 
If  he  had,  he  would  have  realised  that  it  is  not  a 
dulcimer,  but  the  cover  of  a  Ixix  for  such  an 
instrument,  'faken  all  in  all,  it  is  a  good  twelve 
and  sixpence  worth. 

History  of  the  Piano  by  Ernest  Glosson  Paul 
Elek,  Eondon;  12  6  net). 

Sculpture.  Here  is  a  first-cla.ss  survey  of  the 
development  of  style  in  sculpture  over  the  past 
thousand  years.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the 
editor  is  .Mr.  Eeigh  .Ashton,  Director  of  the 
A’ictoria  and  .Albert  Museum.  Excellent  value. 

Style  in  Sculpture  (Oxford  University  Press;  4  6 
net). 

.Manet  Pastels.  .Another  of  John  Rewald's 
books  on  French  .Art,  with  45  illustrations,  in¬ 
cluding  two  from  the  Burrell  Collection.  1  he  text 
is  an  appropriate  and  well-written  complement. 
\'aluable  for  students  and  the  general  reader. 

.Manet  Pastels,  by  John  Rewald  (Faber  & 
Faber;  to  fid.  net). 

(ierman  Porcelain.  Mr.  W.  B.  Honey  has  put 
museums  and  collectors  further  in  his  debt  by 
this  admirable  monograph.  Fully  up  to  the 
Faber  standard  of  production,  it  is  an  essential 
item  for  any  up-to-date  library.  16 1  illustrations 
(4  in  colour). 

(Herman  Porcelain,  by  W.  B.  Honey  Faber  & 
Faber;  2i  -  net). 

Silver.  It  is  now  obvious  that  Mr.  Charles 
Oman’s  lxx)k  on  English  .Silver  has  achieved  a 
permanency  not  only  in  the  ‘Eibrary  of  English 
.Art’  but  in  the  library  of  every  private  collector 
and  public  museum.  This  is  the  second  edition. 
W'ith  over  too  illustrations,  it  is  as  delightful  as 
it  is  informative. 

English  Domestic  Silver,  by  Charles  Oman 
(.A.  &  C.  Black;  12  6  net). 
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AN  ARTS  COUNCIL  EXHIBITION 


II.  V. 


The  Arts  Council  has  organised  an  ex¬ 
hibition  of  selected  works  by  the  late 
Sir  1),  V.  Cameron.  This  is  to  tour 
Scotland  and  may  perhaps  visit  some  centres 
in  England.  It  was  opened  in  Glasgow  in 
Xox  ember  by  Mr.  Stanley  Cursiter,  Director 
of  the  National  Galleries  of  .Scotland,  and  will 
visit  the  following  towns  on  the  dates  noted: 
Aberdeen — 13th  December  to  3rdjanuary 
Paisley-  I  oth  January  to  24th  January' 
Dundee--3ist  January  to  21st  February 
Perth — 28th  February  to  20th  March 
Kirkcaldy  and  Edinburgh — Provisional 
dates  in  March  and  .\pril 

To  lend  emphasis  to  this  intimation  and  to 
make  it  more  informative,  the  following 
facts  and  commentary  may  be  of  service. 

''iR  U.  V.  C:AMr.RON.  A.R..\.  1911:  R..\.  1920: 
R.^..\.  1918;  R.W.S..  R.S.W.:  LL.l).  Glasgow  L'ni- 
versity.  1911:  Manchester.  1923;  C:ambridge.  1928; 
St.  Andrews.  1936;  H.M.  Fainter  and  Limner  in  Scot¬ 
land.  Medals:  .\ntwerp,  1893;  C'.hicago. 

1893;  Brussels.  1893;  Dresden.  1897:  Faris. 
lotro:  Munich.  1905. 

Pictures  in  the  public  collections  of 
Manchester,  Liverpool.  Dublin,  Cilasgow. 
Edinburgh.  .Aberdeen,  Freston,  Dundee. 

Ferth.  Faisley,  (ireenock,  Fittsburg,  Fitz- 
william  C^ambridge).  Oxford,  Birmingham. 

Durban.  .Adelaide,  Budapest,  Munich.  Mel¬ 
bourne.  National  Ciallery,  Ottawa;  C:ontem- 
jjorary  .Art  Society.  l  ate  (iallery.  A'ictoria 
and  .Albert  Museum,  and  British  Museum. 

London,  etc.;  Trustee  of  National  (iallery 
of  Scotland.  Fublications:  The  Clyde  Set. 

1890;  Aorth  Holland,  1892; .Nor/A /ia/v,  i89(): 

The  London  Set.  1900;  Paris  Etchings,  1904: 

Etchings  in  Belgium.  1907:  Illustrations  to  .Sir 
Herbert  Maxwell's  Story  of  the  Tweed,  1903: 

Etchings  to  illustrate  The  Com/deat  Angler, 

1902:  Illustrations  for  District  of  .Menteith.  by 
R.  B.  Cmnninghame  Graham;  Highways  and 
Byways  in  West  Highlands. 

■Sir  David  Young  Cameron  was 
born  in  Glasgow  in  1865.  He  achieved 
fame  as  an  artist  at  an  early  age  and 
throughout  a  long  and  successful 
career  won  for  himself  the  honour. 


respect,  and  awards  of  governments, 
academies,  universities,  churches  and  of 
citizens  interested  in  the  .\rts  and  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  cultural  enterprises. 

When  a  full  and  complete  biography  comes 
to  be  written  reference  may  be  made  to  the 
number  of  people  who  laid  claim  to  the  dis- 
tincMon  of  having  first  ‘discovered’  D.  Y. 
Cameron.  The  truth  is  that  Cameron  dis¬ 
covered  himself  and  his  subseejuent  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  media  of  oil  paint,  water-colour 
and  etching  followed  the  path  of  a  normal 
young  talented  artist  who  set  out  to  become  a 
ma.ster  of  his  craft. 

Early  influences  (Dutch  and  French)  and 
the  effect  of  contact  with  the  men  who 
created  the  famous  Glasgow  School  are 
apparent  in  Cameron’s  first  exhibited  works. 
These,  however,  also  show  the  confidence  and 
integrity  which  arc  a  feature  of  his  ‘adult’ 
productions.  .'\n  international  reputation  was 


SIR  D.  Y.  CAMERON,  R.A.  THE  HEART  OF  PERTHSHIRE 

Oil  on  canvas,  40  x  40  ins. 
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OUR  CONTRIBUTORS 


achieved  chiefly  because  of  his  brilliant  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  revival  of  interest  in  the 
tjraphic  arts  which  marked  the  beginning  of 
this  centun,-.  Indeed  his  genius  as  an  etcher, 
and  perhaps  the  current  narrow  conception  of 
the  purpose  of  colour  in  painting  have  tended 
to  overshadow  a  remarkable  versatility. 

Sir  D.  V.  adorned  every  selected  theme 
with  style  and  distinction,  qualities  which 
were  so  much  part  of  the  man  that  they  were 
inevitably  expressed  in  his  work.  Of  gentle 
disposition  and  great  charm  of  manner,  he  re¬ 
mained  entirely  unspoiled  by  success.  Fear¬ 
less  in  criticism  of  trends  in  art  which  he  con¬ 
sidered  decadent  he  was  more  than  tolerant 
of  every  sincere  and  honest  endeavour  even 
if  it  did  not  measure  up  to  the  standard  of 
his  own  generation. 

This  c.xhibition,  in  presenting  a  very 
small  selection  of  Cameron's  varied  output  is 
intended  to  function — to  some  as  an  intro¬ 
duction,  to  others  as  a  remembrance. 

The  universality  of  his  appeal  as  an  inter¬ 
preter  of  the  beautiful  things  in  nature  and 
in  the  thoughts  of  upright  men  has  estab¬ 
lished  his  most  enduring  memorial. 

He  did  not  rest  on  his  laurels.  Deliberately, 
eagerly  and  with  authority  he  devoted  the 
time  and  energy  of  his  later  years  to  the 
Church  and  Country  he  loved  so  much.  He 
strove  to  bring  art  and  craft  once  more  into 
the  .service  of  public  worship  and  died  in  1945 
while  actively  engaged  in  this  labour  of  love. 

.\ck.\o\vled(;e.\ik.vi  s 

\Vc  are  greatly  indebted  to  Public  Galleries 
and  Private  Collectors  for  permission  to  include 
certain  illustrations  and  we  acknowledge  that 
the  following  are  reproduced  by  courtesy  of : 

The  rrustees  of  the  Tate  Gallery — 

‘Christ  in  the  House  of  his  Parents'  by  Millais  (p.  4) 
.\berdeen  .\rt  Gallery — ‘Titian's  First  Essay  in  Colour'  by 
William  Dyce  (p.  5)  ‘Mariana'  by  D.  Ci.  Rossetti  (p.  6) 
I.efevre  Gallery — ‘I.a  Chocolatiere'  by  Modigliani  (p.  7) 
and  ‘Relief  by  Ren  Nicholson  (p.  a") 

Dundee  Art  Gallery — '  The  Riders  of  the  Sidhe’  by  , John 
Duncan  (p.  9) 

Mr.  G.  B.  Dunlop— ‘The  Heart  of  Perthshire'  by  D.  Y. 
Cameron  (p.  32) 

‘Woman’  by  William  Crosbie  and  ‘.\bstraction'  by  L. 
Davidson  (p.  to)  are  from  Dr.  Pickford's  Collection, 
while  ‘Les  Hirondelles’  by  Picasso  (p.  to)  is  in  a 
Private  Collection. 

We  are  also  obliged  to  Mr.  C.  P.  Simpson  of  the  Du.x 
Engraving  Co.  for  use  of  coloured  blocks  of  the  Noel 
Paton  (p.  24). 


UoL'Gi..\s  Percy  Bliss,  educated  at  Watson’s 
College,  Edinburgh  University  and  the  Royal 
College  of  .-\rt.  Began  as  wood-engraver  and 
illustrator  of  books.  Published  1928  History  of 
Wood-Engraving  (Dent's),  .\rt-critic  and  re¬ 
viewer — exhibitor  R..\..  R.S..\.,  New  English 
.\rt  Clul),  etc.  Four  London  one-man  shows.  .\t 
present  Director  of  The  (ilasgow  School  of  .\rt. 
Hobbies:  Frivolous  talk  and  the  collection  of 
illustrated  books.  Favourite  author-  Dickens. 
Favourite painters—'I'hc  fmglish  Pre-Raphaelites. 

R.m.ph  Willi,\m  Pickforu,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Cam¬ 
bridge),  D.Litt.  (Glasgow).  Educated  at  Bourne¬ 
mouth  .School  and  Municipal  College,  and  at 
Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  was 
exhibitioner,  scholar  and  internal  research 
student,  and  studied  biology  and  psycholf)gy. 
Lecturer  on  Psychology  at  Cilasgow  University  . 
.Author  of  articles  and  papers  on  experimental, 
clinical  and  social  psychology  and  on  the 
psychology  of  art  and  music. 

Charles  Carter,  born  York,  1903.  M.Sc.  of 
Leeds  University.  Director,  .Aberdeen  .Art  (ial- 
lery  since  1939,  formerly  Curator  of  the  City  of 
Plymouth  Museum  and  .Art  Gallery,  1936-9.  and 
Deputy-Director  of  the  Walker  .Art  Gallery, 
Liverpool,  1931-6.  .Author  of  The  Easter  Story  in 
Art  (Epworth  Press  1936)  and  of  articles  in  the 
art  journals  and  other  periodicals  and  news¬ 
papers.  President,  Scottish  Federation  of 
-Museums  and  .Art  Galleries.  During  the  war 
joined  the  Royal  Artillery,  commissioned  into 
the  Royal  .Army  Ordnance  Corps,  eventually  be¬ 
coming  2nd  i  c  and  Ofllcer  i  c  .Admin,  to  a  re¬ 
search  unit,  with  the  rank  of  Major. 

.A.ndrew  Han.n.xh,  M..A.,  D..A.,  Dip. Ed.  .At  the 
University  he  was  a  Hockey  ‘Blue'  and  captained 
the  team  in  1931.  While  at  the  .School  of  .Art.  he 
concentrated  on  practical  experience  in  a  var¬ 
iety  of  crafts — i.e.  silver,  enamels,  pottery, 
modelling,  bookbinding.  In  1938  he  became 
Curator  of  the  Art  Department.  Service  with  the 
Royal  Observer  Corps  was  follow  ed  by  over  four 
years’  service  as  a  Flying  Control  Oflicer  in  the 
R..A.F.V.R.  In  September,  1947,  he  was 
appointed  Keeper  of  the  Burrell  Collection,  and 
will  be  responsible  for  the  conservation,  registra¬ 
tion,  cataloguing,  etc.,  in  anticipation  of  the 
permanent  housing  of  this  notable  additifui  to 
Glasgow’s  art  possessions. 
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CiLEANIXG  OF  PICTURES 

Recent  controversy  is  focussing  atten¬ 
tion  on  the  history,  as  well  as  the  prac¬ 
tice,  of  cleaning  pictures.  The  demon¬ 
stration  at  present  being  held  in  the  Xatitnial 
Gallery,  Eondon,  has,  in  the  view  of  most 
jjeople,  been  a  triumj)h  for  the  authorijics. 
Mr.  Eaes'  article  in  Art  Review,  Xo.  3,  will  be 
remembered,  and  a  similar  article  in  general 
terms  by  the  Flditor  of  this  publication 
appears  in  the  December  issue  of  the  Studio. 
People  are  not  generally  harassed  when  rela¬ 
tively  unimportant  pictures  are  treated,  but 
when  pictures  of  international  fame  and 
re])utation  are  concerned  the  interest  of  art 
lovers  in  the  most  minute  details  of  the  pro¬ 
cesses  employed  is  bound  to  be  aroused.  We 
have  just  received  a  copy  of  the  Dutch  review, 
Oud-HoUand,\A\\c\\  deals  with  the  restorations 
of  Rembrandt's  ‘Xight- Watch’.  The  authors, 
Mr.  Avan  Schendel  and  Mr.  H.  H.  Mertens, 
Guratorand  Restorer  respectively  of  theRijks 
Museum,  Amsterdam  have  given  us  a  synopsis 
in  English.  The  following  is  an  extract: 

Of  no  other  painting  of  the  Dutch  School 
has  the  material  condition  on  the  whole,  and 
the  varnish  in  particular,  been  the  subject  of 
so  much  discussion  as  the  ‘Xight- Watch’. 
Owing  to  the  sombre  hue  and  the  turbidity 
of  the  varnish,  the  meaning  of  the  piece  was 
misconstrued,  and  towards  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  this  painting  of  the  Civic 
Guard  of  Amsterdam  became  known  as  the 
‘Xight- Watch’  (although  the  Corps  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  broad  daylight  ). 

From  1687  onwards  campaigns  for  pre¬ 
serving  and  renovating  it  are  described,  in¬ 
cluding  its  cleaning  and  cutting  down  on  all 
four  sides  in  1715.  Reynolds,  who  described  it 
in  1781,  deemed  it  ‘to  have  more  of  the 
yellow  manner  of  Boll  .  .  .  and  much  da¬ 
maged.’  Again  and  again  it  was  varnished 
and  rubbed  with  balsam,  and  it  is  evident 
how  unskilfully  in  the  past  the  picture  was  at 
times  handled.  Superficial  treatments  were 
applied  five  times  between  1901  and  1936, 
but  after  its  return  from  the  shelter,  where  it 
had  been  hidden  during  the  war,  it  was  re¬ 
solved  to  reline  it  again,  and  remove  the 
dirtv  varnish. 


THE  ARTS  COUNCIL 
OF  CREAT  BRITAIN 

• 

2ist  February  to  14th  March 

An 

Important  Exhibition 

VAN  GOGH 

Glasgow  Art  Gallery 

(See  Press  for  Details) 


How  to  look 
at  Pictures 

A  visit  to  the  Art  Books 
Section  at  Smith's,  will 
enhance  the  layman’’ s  no 
less  than  the  expert’s  in¬ 
telligent  enjoyment  of  the 
works  of  the  masters  from 
the  earliest  times  to  our 
own  day. 

John  Smith  and  Son 

(itasf^otf  Limited 

yy-6i  St.  Vincent  Street 
Glasgow,  C.2 
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^  Ancestors  of  an  Industry 

rite  Biblical  exhortation  to  praise 
- 

^ I  fainoHs 

'  'A  ' 

V 

K'f  heoat  us”  is  one  which  Britain 


men  atiu 


’tices. 


ever 


been  too  ready  to  acquiesce  in  the 
claims  of  other  nations  to  lead  the  world 


in  scientific  resource  and  invention 


reveals  that  Briton. 


stand  second  to  none  among  the  world  s 
scientific  pathfinders  and  pioneers.  It  is  with  the  object  of  demonstrating  that  Britain  has 
always  been  in  the  van  of  scientific  progress  that  this  series  of  announcements,  under  the  title 
Ancestors  of  an  Industry”,  has  been  prepared.  It  will  tell  the  story  from  Robert  oj  Chester, 
the  English  monk  who  in  1144  opened  the  door  of  Eastern  chemical  knowledge  to 
Western  Europe,  up  through  the  centuries  to  Sir  William  Bragg  and  Lord  Rutherjord, 
whose  researches  in  the  present  century  led  to  the  liberation  of  atomic  enerqy. 


These  announcements  will,  it  is  hoped,  serve  to  give  the  people  of 
Britain  a  new  sense  of  the  richness  of  their  heritage,  and  nations  overseas 
some  idea  of  the  debt  the  world  oives  to  British  scientists  and  chemists. 


The  illustration  shown  depicts  one 
of  the  habitats  recently  completed 
at  the  Glasgow  Art  Gallery. 


The  display  equipment  housing 
the  Scott  Collection  of  armour 
also  shows  how  good  design  and 
construction  can  be  applied  to  give 
the  greatest  artistic  appearance 
without  detracting  from  the 
historical  content.  Interior 
decoration  in  all  forms.  Mural 
painting  and  marquetry, 
fine  woodwork  and  carving. 

Art  metalwork  cast  and  wrought 
in  all  metals. 


THOMAS  TANNAHILL  &  SON 

OXFORD  STREET.  GLASGOW.  C.5 


=M  Cel 

Ec|ir^sM«lVJ 


and  its  allUs.. 

I  Accuracy  in  the 
presentation  of 
neios. 

|0  e  liability  in  the 
in  lerpretation  and 
explanation  of  neies. 

ruth  and  fairness  in 
II  the  formulation  of 
opinion. 


These  are  the  rigid  standards  by 
which  an  unchallenged  supremacy 
in  Scottish  daily  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion  and  an  unassailable  place  in 
the  regard  of  the  Scottish  public 
have  been  secured  by 


PSCOTTISHI 
rOAILV  EXPRESS 


Established  1862 

JAMES 
CONNELL 
&  SONS 

PAINTINGS 

and 

WATERCOLOURS 

by 

British  and  Continental 
Artists 

★ 

PICTURE  RESTORERS 

★ 

121 

West  George  Street 
GLASGOW 

Telephone  :  Central  6468 
Telegrams  :  “  Pastels,  Glasgow  ’’ 
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T()-I)AV  ha, 

:1  l«i  Iw  tiu*  <*X«  lll'-ixe  Dl»*a«411 


ffw.  I'or  An  to-day  ha' 
iiiUural  pari  of  our  even’ 
av«'rtinB  its«*lf  in  industry 


brifiBiuB  everywhere  the  promise 
of  new  enrieavour. 

The  GLASGOW  EVENING  NEWS, 
then,  i^ladly  accepts  its  responsi« 
bilities  in  interpretinfi  these  cultural  sif^ns  of  our  times. 


Antiques  and  Works  of  Art 

in  Ik  SCOTTISH  HIGHLANDS 


I'here  is  always  on  view  and  for  sale  at 

THE  OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP 
Union  Street,  Inverness 


A  I  IXL  C()LU:CTIO\  OF 

AnTIQI  K  Fl  RMTt  RK 

RkPROIJI  CTION  AND  MoDERN  Fl  RNITL  RE 
Oi.D  Silver  and  Sheffield  Plate 
China  and  Glass 
Paintings  and  W  ater  Coloi  r. 


Iames  Francis  F-uward  Stcart, 
By  F-ran(;ois  De  Troy  (1679-17^2; 


A.  FRASER  LTD 

UNION  STREET,  INVERNESS 


J.  &  R.  EDMISTON 

A  R  T  XJ)  G  EX  ER  A  L  A  I'  cYlO^'JEER  S 

THE  xMART 

7  WEST  NILE  STREET 

GLASGOW 

Also  THI-:  MART  BRANCH,  22  BATH  STRHHT,  GLASCiOW 


Telegraphic  ^  iddress : 
“APPRAISE,  GLASGOW  ” 


Telephones : 

9341  2  Central  and  0619  Douglas 


ESTABLISHED  1842 


AITKEN  DOTT  &  SON 


FINE  ART  DEALERS 


THE  SCOTTISH  GALLERY 

26  CASTLE  STREET.  EDINBURGH.  2 


PICTURE  RESTORATION  AND  FRAMING 


Telephones  22357-32497 


Telegrams  PICTURES  EDINBURGH 
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Telephone  CITY  6771  (3  Lines) 


Telegrams  M’TEAR,  GLASGOW 


Robt.  M^Tear  &  Co.  Ltd 

Al  CTlOyEKIiS  and  I  All  ERS 

ESTABLISHED  1842 


for  sales  of 

Pictures  . 

Prints  .  Silver 

Diaiiioiuls 

.  Aiititjiies 

and 

\  aliiations 

of  all  classes 

ROYAL  EXCHANGE  SALEROOMS 

ST.  VINCKM  I’LACK  ::  GLASGOW 


ROBERTSON  &  BRUCE  LTD. 

Paintings,  Drawings, 
Etchings,  etc. 


Lamorna  Cove,  Cornwall  By  Dame  Laura  Knight,  R.A. 

Size :  24'  x  24}' 


by  OLD  and 
MODERN  MASTERS, 
including: 

Sir  D.  Cameron,  R.A. 

Sir  Muirhead  Bo.ne,  R.A. 

SirW.  Russell  Flint,  R.A., 

P.R.W.S. 

.James  McBev  Blommers 
Sickert  De  Hoog 

Mark  Fisher  Mastenbrock 
Mark  Gertler  Munmngs 
R.  O.  Dunlop  etc.,  etc. 

The 

Panmure  Art  Salon 

90  Commercial  Street 

DUNDEE 

Telephone:  Telegrams: 

6375  Etchings,  Dundee 
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THE 

GLASGOW 

HERALD 

It  takes  all  sorts  to  make  a 
world  and  a  newspaper  serves 
many  publics. 

“Front  page"  news — inter¬ 
national  affairs,  domestic 
politics,  the  life  of  men  and 
cities — is  everybody's  meat. 
But  there  are  the  specialist 
interests  for  which  the  com¬ 
plete  newspaper  must  also  find 
room — the  trends  and  details 
of  trade  and  commerce,  agri¬ 
culture,  sport,  and  the  intell¬ 
ectual  recreations  of  music, 
books,  art,  and  the  theatre. 

The  Glasgow  Herald  gives 
the  fullest  possible  service  of 
news  in  all  its  branches 
and  with  it  intelligent  and 
discriminating  comment. 


1948 


MORRISON, 
McCHLERY  &  CO. 

AUCTIOXEER.^,  I  AELERS 
ci-  FIRE  LOSS  ASSESSORS 

CROWN  HALLS 

98  SAUCHIEHALL  STREET 

GLASGOW 

VALL  ATIONS  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF 
PROPERTY 

INVENTORIES  AND  VALLATIONS  FOR 
INSURANCE  AND  PROBATE 


The  lar^e  North  Gallery  at  98  Sauchiehall  Street, 
which  is  specially  adapted  for  the  Sale  of  Pictures 
and  other  Art  Objects,  is  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  Kingdom 


Weekly  Sale  of  all  Classes  of  Furniture  every 
Tuesday 


Telep/jone :  DOUGLAS  3386  {Private  Exchange) 
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JOHN  BELL  OF  ABERDEEN 


A  small  Antique  Sheraton  Mahogany  Sideboard 
with  shaped  bow  front.  Length:  3  feet  6  inches. 
Period  circa  1790. 


Chippendale  Mahogany  Side  Table  with  shaped  serpen¬ 
tine  front  and  square  tapered  legs.  Length  •  5  feet. 
Period  circa  1770. 


Antique  Sheraton  Mahogany  Sofa  Table.  Length  : 
fully  extended,  5  feet  5  inches;  without  leaves,  3  feet. 
Period  circa  1795. 


A  17th  Century  Oak  Court  Cupboard,  with  finely 
carved  front.  Length:  5  feet;  height:  5  feet. 
Period  circa  1675. 
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A  GREAT  NEW  PER-L/V1E  /S  A  RARE  EVENT 


Mere  fragrance  does  not  make  a  perfume 
. .  .just  as  paint  does  not  make  a  painting 
.  .  .  nor  sounds  a  symphony. 


‘  Muse  ’  is  the  climax  of  eight  years  of  sensitive 
composing  .  .  .  marked  by  many  moments  of 
discouragement  but  crowned  by  ultimate  triumph 
.  .  .  eight  years  of  subtle,  masterful  blending  of 
more  than  thirty  ingredients  to  create  a  new 
masterpiece  in  perfumes.  A  new  perfume  born 
in  the  heart  of  Pons,  ‘  Muse  ’  is  destined  to 
become  a  classic  gro'wing  ever  greater  with 
the  passage  of  time.  It  is  a  perfume  for  the 
woman  who  has  the  instinct  to  recog-  *33 
nise  a  masterpiece  at  its  inception. 
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